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CLAUSS FLOWER SHEARS 
That Laugh at Thorns! 


Rose thorns can’t prick fingers that work 
these clever shears! Clips and holds all 
types of garden flowers as they’re cut 
from the plant. Shears hard-to-reach 
beauties with right or left hand. Easy, 
ball bearing-like action. Handsome, pol- 
ished finish with embossed rose design. 
About 61/2 inches long. A qual- 

ity product, gift boxed....... $2.50 








A CORSAGE EVERY SUNDAY 


COMPLETE KIT for creating lovely cor- 
sages with your own garden flowers. 
Superb new gift for any gardener! All the 
fixin’s — floral tape, gardenia collars, 
florist’s wire, cellophane doilies, cello- 
phane bags, etc. — plus a booklet, ‘The 
Art of Creating The Corsage.”’ 

Ali in a neat package....... $1 95 


TOASTITE 


Makes Hot, Dripless 

Sandwiches, Rarebits— 
Even little Fruit 
Pies! 


Tastiest eating this side of heaven... 
made in 60 seconds with 2 slices of but- 
tered bread and any sandwich filling or 
refrigerator leftover in this new hot sand- 
wich maker! Works on any flame — stove, 
fireplace or grill, indoors or out. Turns out 
yummy, drip-proof sandwiches, rarebits 
—even fruit pies—sealed in golden 
toast! Cast aluminum; wood handles. 
With directions and recipes. It’s the 


toast of the Sunday night $2 98 


Super Value—All-Purpose 
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Fog-Like Mist from 
One Permanent Nozzle! 


ope rruit trees need avpoging? With easy, finger-tip, 
push-pull motion, this double action hydraulic 
ft. stream into the foliage! Twist the one 
permanent nozzle and get a drenching mist for shrubs and 
for all needs! — no additiona! pressure 
ed brass pump weighing only 1 Ib., 
er hose that drops into 
your own bucket of spray mix. Perform- 


ance ppeenese. $5 95 


with weighted 


Postpaid, 
Same sprayer with 1 gal. 
metal tank and can- 
vas shoulder 


errr $6.95 








BRECK’S 
LIFETIME 
HOSE RACK 










Add years to the life of your garden hose 
with this strong, aluminum-finished rack. 
Curved plate prevents kinking and keeps 
hose coiled in minimum space. Accom- 
modates up to 100 ft. Easily attached 
to garage wall or side of 


| Tre +or~eee $ 1 .0O 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK: 





949 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


ORDER 
BY MAIL 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
























BRUSH 
CAR WASHER 


Attach the new “Wonder Wand” 
to your garden hose — wash your 
car without effort in 10 minutes! 4 ft. 
extension handle of strong, rustproof, 
featherlite aluminum alloy with big, 
soft bristle fountain brush. Scrubs, soaks, 
rinses as it cleans! No stooping, no stretch- 
ing. Cleans windows and walls, too. First 


Ges scscctststrnen See 





AMAZING NEW 
ARENDY 
LAWN 
SEEDER 


‘Soa 
sn: Simply put seed in jar 
Wx screw on cap, and 
sal ressrubberbulb.Sci- 
entifically compressed air blows seed uniformly 
over the soil. No more bending or hand seeding. 
Ideal for patching and re-seeding. Grass seed goes 
further — saves money! So simple a child can 





it. 
ee ail grass seed mixtures......... $ 1 49 
. 








Hold ~ ~ 


Everything! 


GRIPPER 
CLIPS 


Gripper Clips are 
clever little metal 
gadgets that spring 
around a smooth 
handle and grip it 
tightly, hangin 

items on the wal 
in neat array. For 
HER mops, brooms and duster . . . for HIS garden 
and home tools. Postpaid. Set of 12 $1 20 
6 hebd44d4des00b 040s 40000000 ° 
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To mak thin ings greener on your side of the fence... 


GREAT GARDENING AIDS 


PRESENTED BY SWIFT & COMPANY 





VIGORO*. . . complete, bal- 


anced plant food. Supplies a// 
the essential food elements plants 
must get from the soil for best 

rowth and development. Used 
* gardeners the nation over for 
lawns, flowers, vegetables, trees 


and shrubs. 


*Vigoro is the trade 
mark for Swift & 
Company's com- 
plete, balanced 

plant food. 


Endo Pest...ail the protection 


most gardens need against the 3 
major types of pests—chewing 
insects, sucking insects and fun- 
gus diseases. Comes ready-to-use 
in a handy dust gun of new and 
exclusive design, and in econ- 
omy size for larger areas. 








Endo Weed ... improved 


lawn weed control destroys 
over 100 different weeds. 
Kills leaves, stems, roots and 
all— yet won't harm ordi- 
nary grass. Just 
mix with water, < 
then spray, using NN; 
exclusive ‘“‘Side- WG 
56 pp 
Spray” applicator 
or any oe 
spraying device. iy. 
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Seoul WEEK IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Preliminary Sheol, 


APPLY TO MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 





TUESDAY, June 14th and WEDNESDAY, June 15th 


CHESTNUT HILL and JAMAICA PLAIN 
GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Museum of Fine Arts Garden 
Week Exhibition 

Fenway Court Gardens (Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum) 

Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain 
Conducted tours of approxi- 
mately one hour in cars at 
11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee, 
Faulkner Farm, Jamaica Plain 


Dr. and Mrs. John H. Cunning- 
ham, 53 Seaver Street, 
Brookline 

Mrs. George B. Baker, 76 Crafts 
Road, Chestnut Hill 

Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall, 256 
Chestnut Hill Road, Chestnut 


Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, 
307 Hammond Street, Chest- 
nut Hill 


WEDNESDAY, June 15th and THURSDAY, June 16th 
DANVERS, BEVERLY, WENHAM and HAMILTON 
GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Mr. and Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick, 
“Long Hill,’’ Beverly 

Mrs. R. Boyer Miller, ‘Penguin 
Hall,’ Wenham 

Mr. and Mrs. William S. Forbes, 
“Lone Tree Farm,’”’ Hamilton 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Batchelder, Jr., ‘‘Moraine 
Farm,” Beverly 

Hon. and Mrs. William Phillips, 
“Highover,’’ North Beverly 


DANVERS 
Mrs. William C. Endicott, 
“Glen Mohr Farm” 


TOPSFIELD 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar Lockwood 
Miss Margaret Cummings, 
7 : free”’ 
Mr. William A. Coolidge, River 
Road 
Mrs. K. Schuyler Choate, 
“White Commons’’ 


THURSDAY, June 16th and FRIDAY, June 17th 
SALEM and MARBLEHEAD 


TICKETS: Historic Houses and Gardens $6.60 
Gardens only $3.60 


SALEM 
John Ward House — Essex Insti- 
tute Garden (1684) 
Pingree House — 128 Essex 
Street (1804) 
Peirce-Nichols House and Gar- 
den — Federal Street (1782) 


Ro Memorial — Essex Street 
1719) 
Hamilton Hall — Chestnut 
Street (1805) 


House of the Seven Gables — 
Turner Street (1669) 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederick Hussey, 
Chestnut and Flint Streets 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. 
Sanders, 18 Summer Street 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hunnewell, 


Wellesley 


Sherman Adams Orchid Houses, 


Wellesley 


Mr. and Mrs. George Lewis, Jr., 
“Assington,”” Sherborn 


Mrs. Stanley Cunningham, 3 
Cambridge Street 

Dr. Hardy Phippen, 84 Wash- 
ington Square East 

Dr. and Mrs. Walter Phippen, 
Chestnut Street 


MARBLEHEAD 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis B. Crown- 
inshield, ‘Seaside Farm,” 
Peaches Point 
Lee Mansion (1768) 
King-Hooper Mansion and 
Garden (1727) 


BOSTON 
Rose, Peony and Iris Show — 
Horticultural Hall (Free) 


FRIDAY, June 17th and SATURDAY, June 18th 
BEVERLY FARMS, MANCHESTER, PRIDES CROSSING 
GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Mrs. William H. Moore, ‘‘Rock- 
marge,” Paine Avenue, Prides 
Crossing 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Laurence White, 
“Laursalshire,’’ Beverly Farms 

Mr. and Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, 
“The Apple Trees,”’ 
Manchester 

Miss Louise Condit, Bass Rocks, 
Gloucester 


Mr. and Mrs. George Putnam, 
“Lobster Cove,”’ Smith's 
Point, Manchester 

Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane, ‘The 
Chimney’s,’’ Manchester 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Gardner, 
“Gratton,’’ Manchester 


«Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Stoddard, 


Bass Rocks, Gloucester 


SATURDAY, June 18th and SUNDAY, June 19th 


WALTHAM 
TICKETS: Historic Houses and Gardens $6.60 


Gore Place, 52 Gore Street, 
Waltham (1804) 

Mrs. Arthur Lyman, 21 Lyman 
Street, Waltham 

Waltham Field Station, 240 
Beaver Street 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald T. Lyman, 
500 Beaver Street, Waltham 


CONCORD 
Mr. and Mrs. Stedman Buttrick, 
Liberty Street 
Mr. Henry H. Brooks, Sudbury 
Road 
Mrs. Russell Robb, Sr. 
Monument Street 


Emerson House (Ralph Waldo 
Emerson Home) 


Antiquarian House (Museum of 
15 Period Rooms) 

Orchard House (Louisa M. 
Alcott Home) 

The Old Manse (Nathaniel 
Hawthorne Home) 


Concord Grape Tablet — 100 
Anniversary 


SOUTH SUDBURY 
Will C. Curtis and Richard H. 
Stiles, ‘'Garden in the Woods” 


SUNDAY, June 19th and MONDAY, June 20th 


IPSWICH 
GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., 
“Castle Hill,”” Argilla Road 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, 
“Candlewood Farm” 

The Whipple House, South Main 
Street (1640) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben P. P. Moseley, 
“Azalea House” 


SUNDAY, June 19th and MONDAY, June 20th 
DOVER, SHERBORN and WELLESLEY 
GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Sherborn 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Salton- 
stall, ‘‘Charlescote Farm,” 


Miss Amelia Peabody — Sun- 
heated House — Dover 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Thacher 
Hollis St., Sherborn 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Shurcliff, 
Argilla Road 

Mrs. Francis R. Appleton, 
Appleton Farms 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Winthrop, 
“Groton House” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Pingree, 
“Flying Horse Farm,”’ South 
Hamilton 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Murray Forbes, 
“Desene”’, Wellesley 


Mr. and Mrs. George R. Fearing, 
Fox Hill Street, Westwood 


Mr. H. Wendell Endicott, 
80 Haven Street, Dedham 


SAVE WITH SPECIAL TICKET — $25 — ADMITS TO ALL GARDENS AND HOUSES 
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How to Grow Cauliflower 


Cauliflower, one of the most difficult of all 
vegetables to grow, is rapidly becoming one 
of the most popular among gardeners. A 
number of gardeners have asked about the 
best method to employ in the culture of this 
vegetable and invariably the question arises 
as to blanching or bleaching. While some 
gardeners contend this practice is essential 
in growing better cauliflowers, I am very 
strongly opposed to it. 

Because of our present ineffectual way of 
handling our soil and plants, bleaching is 
probably necessary, but by proper prepara- 
tion of the soil, selection of plants and cul- 
ture, we can avoid the practice of tying the 
leaves together in the future. 

Our summers in southern Michigan are 
not particularly favorable for the growing of 
cauliflower, especially from early plantings. 
Some gardeners have the right kind of soil 
and do obtain some success with such plant- 
ings, but this is an exception rather than the 
rule. 

There are four main points to consider in 
growing cauliflower—the soil, planting 
time, variety of plants used and spacing. 

The best soil is heavy loam in a level area, 
with the soil properly manured or otherwise 
fertilized. It should be deeply spaded or 
plowed and should be tested for lime re- 
quirements. 














GLEN COVE, L. I. 


BRANCHES: 


May 1949 


1 GAL. $2.00 ° 


The best planting time for this area is 
the month of July. The plants should be set 
out in late evening and should be well 
watered. They should also be shaded by 
sticking branches with foliage near the 
plants in such a way that the foliage will 
shade them. 

Only the snowball variety should be 
planted in this area because that plant, 
under favorable conditions, grows leaves 
30 to 36 inches tall which shade the head. 

Spacing of plants is very important. The 
distance should be far enough to permit 
development, yet close enough so they can 
drive each other upwards. The same plant- 
ing technique that a forester employs in 
planting spruce trees is proposed. 

In planting, say three dozen plants, don’t 
set in one long row but in a square, six rows 
of six plants each. About 24 inches between 
the plants each way is best. 

Heads will form in September. It is a 
good practice to mulch the soil in late 
August. Grass clippings are good for this 
purpose. If water is handy, the cauliflower 
plants should be kept well watered. 

Always plant fresh plants, never plants 
which have stood a long time in seed beds 
or boxes. Such plants are apt to be stunted 
and never grow satisfactorily. Cauliflower 
is not as hardy as other members of the 


WEED KILLER 


SUPER-STRENGTH 
KILLS WEEDS 


IN DRIVEWAYS 


KILLS POISON IVY 


WILD MORNING GLORY 


GUTTERS WIRE GRASS 
PATHS WILD GRAPE 
CLEAN + ODERLESS + CONCENTRATED 


SAVES LABOR 


ONE APPLICATION DOES THE TRICK 


5 GALS. $9.00 ° 
55 GALS. $77.00 


Send for our descriptive literature on Insecticides, Fungicides and Plant Foods 


” : HORTICULTURAL Chridrew J 
KILLS WEEDS 


Sart. 


A-3, SPRINGFIELD 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 





30 GALS $45.00 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


cabbage family, yet will withstand light 
frosts in late September and October. 

Cauliflower planted during the Summer 
will not require much cultivation. The roots 
are very close to the ground, so if cultivation 
is undertaken, care should be taken against 
injuring the plant roots. 

If you are unable to plant cauliflower this 
year, but hope to do so next year, now is 
the time to start your preparations. 

Select a square of your best soil and, 
during the Fall, deep spade it and if pos- 
sible, mix in plenty of manure. Next Spring, 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
plant some early dwarf peas. Peas take 
little from the soil; in fact they assist it in 
deposits of nitrogen. The peas are through 
by June. Then spread a little phosphate and 
spade the plot again. 

This will prepare the ground properly 
for the cauliflower. Unless it is done, you 
will probably face a discouraging sight of 
seeing the bigger, outer leaves slump to the 
ground during the hot weather. That hap- 
pens day after day until there comes a time 
when the leaves fail to revive and remain on 
the ground, turn yellow and die. Soon, 
another layer of leaves goes the same way. 

What little remains of the foliage there- 
after must be tied up in a last effort to save 
the plant. Your harvest, at the very best, 
will be small, half-developed, dried-up 
heads. 

— Roy L. WarrEN 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CHEMISTS 


NEW JERSEY 





WEST PALM BEACH, FLA 














a ~y 
250,000 
PERENNIALS 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


All the old favorites and all that is good in 
the new. 


Field-grown clumps, basketed to insure 
livability and ease of handling. 


Come out in your old clothes and browse 
around, or send for list. 


New England’s most complete variety of 
annuals. 


Evergreens, flowering shrubs, tools, insecti- 


cides, fertilizers. 
NURSERIES 


WINSLOW Ss 


NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS * 





The Country Nursery Closest to Home 
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6, OFFERS 
YOU 


A Garden of Lilies 
for only $5.00 


You'll have stately, ele- 
gant lilies in lovely colors 
— matchless flowers on 
strong, hardy plants — a 
whole garden of them at a 
very special price. This 
arden consists of 11 
ulbs, and they come to 
you wrapped in cur vegetable parchment, showing va- 
riety name and description with cultural directions. 































You'll like the selection: 


2 Pardalinum giganteum, Sunset Lily 
2 Centifolium 
2 Bellingham Hybrids 
2 Creole Whitehurst, new type Easter Lily 
3 Formosanum, St. Louis Strain 
These bulbs are nice clean stock, and guaranteed to give 


excellent results. In your garden and in your best vase they 
will present many hours of joy. 


Box of 11 bulbs $5.00 
f.o.b. Madison 


Let us send you our beautifully illustrated 1949 
catalog. The 25c charge will deducted from 
your first order. 


tf 
Totty Box 11 Madison, N. J. 
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Would you kindly tell me if the following herbs can survive a New 
England Winter? Tarragon, thyme, sweet marjoram, rosemary and 


Under ordinary conditions all will survive, although rosemary 
which is the least hardy should be given some protection. If, 
however, you have any doubts about your Winter conditions, 
protection with a light covering of marsh hay or evergreen 
branches should be offered. 


eae 


How can I get rid of the plantains and dandelions in my lawn 
without injuring the white clover? I have the use of a 2-4,D weed 
killer in mind. 

Injury to white clover through the use of a 2-4,D weed killer is 
unavoidable. If your lawn area is small enough pulling the weeds 
out by hand is possible. 

xy x x 

Would you please tell me if there is anything I can do for my lilacs 
which are infested with scale? 

A miscible oil spray applied in the early Spring before the buds 
begin to break is the best control. Follow carefully the manufac- 
turer’s directions. Also spray the young which hatch in Summer 
with nicotine sulfate and soap. 

+ y 7 


Do cacti need sunlight during the resting period or can they be 
stored in places without much light? 

Although cacti can get along with less sunlight than many of 
the so-called flowering plants, they should never be placed where 
little or no light reaches them. 

7 x + 


I have several Rosa hugonis bushes which grow beautifully but 
do not bloom. My soil is gravelly. What do you advise me to do? 

Work in a liberal quantity of well-rooted barnyard manure and 
a little heavy soil. If this is not available use peatmoss or leaf- 
mold with a complete fertilizer. These applications will also in- 
crease the water-holding capacity of the soil. 

y ¥ y 

Would you advise me how to eradicate cat-o’-nine-tails? 

Other than pulling out the roots, spray the plants with an am- 
monium sulfamate weed-killer when the plants are one-half 
grown. Follow spray directions carefully. 

» oe 


How should I care for a crown-of-thorns? 

Crown-of-thorns prefers a porous, well-drained soil that is kept 
moist whenever leaves are on the plant. Avoid excessive use of 
fertilizer and keep in sunny window at 50-60° F. temperature, 
never permitting it to go below 45° F. 

—~ 2 + 


What kind of soil do waterlilies need and what are their sun re- 
quirements? 

Waterlilies require a very rich soil. Add about one-third well- 
rotted cow manure to a heavy, garden loam. All waterlilies thrive 
only in sunshine, at least sunshine for half a day. 

ie 


When should bearded iris be transplanted? Mine have been in the 
same spot for five years. 

The best time is just after blooming although it may be done 
anytime up to mid-September. Cut the leaves back halfway, lift 
the clumps, and with a sharp knife cut the rhizomes into pieces 
with each having one to two fans of leaves. Replenish the soil 
with a fertilizer low in nitrogen content. 

7 y A 

Is this the proper time to trim evergreens? 

Late June or July, the period of soft growth is the proper time. 
In trimming the upright kinds such as fir, pine and spruce, clip 
side and top branches to avoid a chopped-off effect. 
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THE COVER: Abandoned farm on Cape Ann. Photo: Raymond Hanson 


THIS MONTH IN THE GARDEN 


OF COURSE you are entitled to enjoy the blossoms of your Spring-flow- 
ering bulbs indoors but do not make the mistake of snipping them off 
with their foliage. The bud that is to produce next year’s flower is 
formed from the leaves you so ruthlessly severed. In fact, get into the 
habit of experimenting with different foliage patterns in your arrange- 
ments. There are no end of combinations to be discovered. 

PRUNE Spring-flowering shrubs as soon as they have finished blooming. 
Old canes should be cut off at the ground so that new growth will be 
encouraged from the base. Avoid “clipping” across the top. A stiff, 
“‘whiffle” appearance is both ugly, unhealthy, and unnatural. A liberal 
feeding at this time will make new growth vigorous and abundant. 

MAY can be dry. If that is what the weatherman gives your section of the 
country, bring out the hose in readiness for deep soakings. This is the 
period of most rapid growth. Some plants, like evergreens, make all their 
yearly growth at this time. With that, it is easy to realize that plants 
off with a proper start can withstand subsequent weather adversities 
much better than their neglected brethren. 

CULTIVATE the habit of keeping a gardener’s notebook. It is human na- 
ture to believe we possess a phenomenal memory capable of storing a 
multitude of facts for future extraction. Only a few months need pass 
for those precious facts to become erased from your mind. Yes — that 
notebook can prevent many headaches. And it can make you a better 
gardener than you may realize. 

THOUGH your lilacs are in their peak of glory it will not be long before 
the all too common mildew will deface the foliage. It is not too late to 
spray them with sulphur. Scale is another lilac infestation that needs 
checking though « miscible oil such as a scalicide should have been ap- 
plied in the Spring. Be on the lookout for the young which hatch in 
Summer. Spray them with nicotine sulfate. 

IF YOU have procrastinated, lawn feeding should be attended to while 
some of the Spring rains still persist. Nutrients are most useful when 
applied with water. Any of the well-known commercial fertilizers are 
good. Look for a 5-8~7 or 5-10-5 analysis to be used at the rate of 20 
pounds per 1000 ft. For the more ambitious, a top dressing of compost 
is even better. Mix an amount of soil with one-fourth its bulk of rotted 
manure, peatmoss or leafmoss. One cubic yard will cover 1,200 square 
feet. 

TAKE out your spray gun and put it to frequent use. Insects are partic- 
ularly abundant during this month and control now will necessitate 
few sprayings later. This is especially true with roses. The present 
foliage will either adorn — or unadorn — the plants for the months to 
come. 

GAY-COLORED annuals can be set out to fill bare spots left by Spring- 
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flowering bulbs. Without cutting away the foliage, plant seedlings 

among and around the bulbs. It is a good idea to keep plants of the same 

kind and color together. The effect rendered at blooming time is highly 

dramatic. You can recall that plants in the wild grow in clusters and 
ups. 

REMOVE faded flowers from Spring-flowering shrubs such as lilac and 
rhododendron. Dead blooms are unsightly and energy intended for 
seed-making can be better utilized in next year’s buds. This, of course, 
does not apply to those who need seeds for propagation. 

AS YOU begin to prune your hedges clip so that they are as wide or wider 
at the bottom to permit lower branches to get their share of sunlight too. 

PLANT Summer bulbs such as gladiolus, tuberose and dahlias as soon as 
danger of frost is past. 

TENDER annuals can be sown during May. Planting times will vary 
with location. Remember that early June sowings are not too late for 
many kinds. 

BEGIN to stake perennials, especially the tall flowering ones. Do not tie 
the plants tightly but consider the natural habits of the various plant 
kinds. Plants staked after they have fallen never have the same graceful 
appearance of those tended earlier. 

IT IS not too early to begin to stake tomatoes. In this way, plants can 
“‘grow”’ with the stake. 

SHORT crop vegetable seeds such as lettuce, carrots, radishes and peas 
can be sown again. 

PEONIES may be fed with liquid manures and disbudded for larger 
blooms. 

REPEATED sulphur sprays on phlox, delphinium and hollyhock will 
check the spread of mildew. 

KEEP seed from developing on shrubs, perennials and annuals. 

PLANT thin-barked trees such as birch and magnolia. They do not 
tolerate Fall transplanting. 
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Pool Garden of Effingham Pinto, gold medal and special trophy winner at the International Flower Show, a high light of one 
of the loveliest and most successful Spring Shows in New York for many years. 
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The Philadelphia Show, as demonstrated in the example above, was unusually bright and colorful this year. Patrons found 
the great hall brimmed with perhaps the most brilliant display yet seen. 
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Why an Men Garden 7 


By MARK M. TAYLOR 
Secretary 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America 





ELL, why do men garden? Aside from the commercial or 

economic aspects, I mean? Ask the average man why he 
gardens and his probable reply is that he does it for fun or relaxa- 
tion. But, — he hasn’t told the whole story, if he realizes it him- 
self. 

Relaxation? Yes, in countless ways. I know men who put in a 
long hard day’s work at manual labor and yet come home to 
evenings and week-ends of more toil in their own backyards. 
Yet they claim the same rest and relaxation from gardening that 
the white collar worker enjoys. In both cases little used muscles 
are brought into play that tend to relieve the overworked ones 
somewhat. 

Of course, there is a mental relaxation, too. I know that all 
hobbies are reported as an ideal means of providing mental re- 
laxation, but gardening, apparently, provides even more. Even as 
little used muscles are brought into play a different “‘type’’ of 
mental exercise serves to free gardeners from the conventional 
worries and problems of an active business life. One just has to 
leave all problems aside and concentrate on the business at hand 
when one gardens! 7 

Gardening, mentally at least, probably should be called stimu- 
lating rather than relaxing, although in this fascinating hobby the 
two words could well be used interchangeably. Things are never 
the same in the garden, from day to day or year to year. Just to 
walk through the garden is a new revelation every time the trip is 
made. There are problems to be met and dealt with. There is 
competition. And, there are misfortunes, unfortunately, in spite 
of all the developments in gardening equipment, fertilizers, 
insecticides, fungicides, and so on. Actually, these tend to keep the 
gardener on his toes, alert to everyday happenings and awake to 
the everchanging world around him. 

Stimulating, did I say? Yes, every bit as stimulating as close 
competition on the golf course or the checkerboard. The principle 
is the same. Only the opponent is different. Unusual weather, 
insects, disease and other problems are confronted by every gar- 
dener. Yet, when those obstacles are overcome and the plant un- 
folds its hidden beauty or yields a bountiful harvest the gar- 
dener feels a surge of pride that no other man can know. 

Escape? I have heard the theory advanced that most amateur 
gardeners practice our hobby so avidly as a means of escape from 
a humdrum existence, from other tedious tasks, and from 
constant association with others. That may be. I am not a 
psychologist, but I do not doubt that there ‘are those who garden 
because they desire to be alone, to do as they please, to act upon 
their own initiative rather than at the direction of someone else. 

All of us, in our business or professions, follow a pattern laid out 
by someone else. We either follow a routine laid down by our em- 
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ployer or perform services at the direction of a customer. There is 
virtue to gardening as an “escape” from supervision. The gar- 
dener is in his own little kingdom. He decrees what shall be done 
and is responsible for the final results. 

To those who may think that I have made gardening sound 
like a lonely pastime let me assure you that there is lots of com- 
panionship in a garden, And, there is personality, too. Nothing 
responds to kind treatment like a plant, or reacts so bitteriy to 
abuse. Yes, there is companionship in a garden. It is a calm, quiet, 
cheerful sort of companionship that reflects the personality of the 
gardener. 

Why do men garden? For relaxation and escape? Yes. But more 
than that. Man gardens because it is his nature to garden. Man 
is a creative creature. Gardening is an outlet for that creative 
desire. Not all of us can be artists or musicians and create paint- 
ings or music that will live beyond us, yet the field of horticulture 
is not limited to the talented few. Any one can garden and 
through that activity create a beauty as fascinating and as endur- 
ing as any of the arts. 

And so, let us say that men garden because they have an in- 
herent creative ability that must have expression. The field of 
horticulture is large and varied offering ample choice for a fitting 
expression of one’s own personality. 

That creative expression through gardening may never get 
beyond the “‘seed to flower” stage in many of us, though the 
amateur gardener’s contribution to hybridization is well known. 
Even though most of us may never know the joy of creating some- 
thing new in the plant world, the mere creation of a thing of 
beauty is compensation enough. 

That these things are true is indicated by the ever-increasing 
numbers of men who are taking up and enjoying gardening as a 
hobby. Not too many years ago gardening was considered a 
hobby for women or for men who had reached the retirement age. 
That is no longer true today. The man who says that he gardens 
because his wife wants him to is only excusing himself probably, 
for the reason that he does not know why he enjoys it! More and 
more young men are finding “relaxation” and “escape”’ from the 
hustle and bustle of modern living in their backyard gardens and 
finding a means of creative expression too. 

One thing sure, when a man becomes a gardener because of the 
sheer enjoyment of the pastime he also becomes a student of 
horticulture, eager to learn and willing to share his experiences 
with others. It is a healthy condition. The trend to gardening is 
widespread and its effect is already noticed in community garden 
projects, in town and country improvement programs, in better 
home gardens. The gardener has pride in his home, his com- 
munity. 
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Al world-famous authority tells i 


Js to Ca for | ae 


By DR. L. M. MASSEY 
Cornell University 


HILE roses of a sort can be grown 

with little or no effort, and the begin- 
ner frequently attempts to do so, it soon 
becomes evident even to the novice that 
here is a plant that needs care to be at its 
best. By care is meant only the sort of at- 
tention they would receive from the good 
gardener who enjoys the doing as well as the 
success that crowns his efforts. No plant 
responds more positively to care than the 
rose, and no plant gives greater satisfaction 
than the ‘Queen of Flowers’ when at its 
best. 

All of the cultural practices that go into 
the making of a program must be actively 
prosecuted at the same time. Otherwise, 
any one of them may be limiting to the 
success of the garden since they are all in- 
terrelated. Well-grown plants of themselves 
will not assure success, and good practices 
are wasted on poor specimens; roses need a 
lot of water but only with good drainage 
can the water be beneficial; and so on, 
through the list of requirements, each of 
which is dependent on all the others. It is 
sound advice for all of us, and especially for 
the beginner, to limit our plantings of roses 
to no greater number than we can care for 
properly. Small plantings rightly handled 
will give more blossoms and satisfaction 
than large plantings that receive inade- 
quate attention. 

One of the cultura! practices that causes 
the gardener a lot of trouble and represents 
more wasted effort than it should, is that of 
disease and insect control. Most gardeners 
have accepted the necessity of spraying and 
dusting and in fact have frequently been 
oversold on possible benefits from these 
practices; but they have usually been so 
poorly informed and so ill-advised that suc- 
cess has been the exception rather than the 
rule. So let us look into this business of 
spraying and dusting and see what there is 
to it to confuse the gardener. 

The rose is subject to a long list of disease 
and insect pests. It is not true that the 
presence of disease is indicative of lack of 
vigor, that through manipulation of fer- 
tilizer or other practices the resistance of 
the plant can be increased and diseases 
thus controlled. Nor can we restrict our 
choice of varieties to those that are disease 
resistant, or immune. Plant breeders have 
not yet given us such plants in any range of 
types and varieties. So we have to make our 
selections on the basis of qualities other 
than disease resistance, give them the care 
that will produce good vigorous growth, and 
provide protection against disease through 
dusting and spraying. 

Before going into the details of effective 
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dusting and spraying, a word on related 
practices is in order. Roses planted in loca- 
tions where they have full exposure to the 
sun and good air drainage will suffer less 
from diseases than those in shaded locations 
and in sites where the air is stagnant. The 
reason — quicker drying of the foliage and 
low relative humidities. Diseases are gen- 
erally favored by wet foliage and high 
humidities. When the foliage is wet con- 
tinuously for six hours or longer, conditions 
are favorable for blackspot, rust, anthrac- 
nose, and other leaf-spotting fungi; and 
when the relative humidity is high, as hap- 
pens, for example, during periods of warm 
days and cool nights, powdery mildew gets 
underway and thrives. Roses should be 
watered in the morning on bright days, on 
rising temperatures, and not during the 
late afternoon or evening if infection from 
wet foliage is to be avoided. 


The disease-producing fungi hibernate in 
the garden on plant parts; blackspot over- 
winters in the old leaves attached to the 
bushes or on the ground, or as mycelium in 
the spots on the stems; and so does the 
anthracnose fungus. Rust hibernates in the 
old leaves, and powdery mildew on leaves 
or stems, or in the buds. In the Spring spores 
will be produced and new infections ini- 
tiated. So if we can eliminate old diseased 
plant material we can reduce the chances of 
new infections in the Spring. Careful prun- 
ing removes many diseased parts from the 
garden. These removed parts should be 
burned immediately. Old leaves are best 
destroyed early in the autumn before they 
become shredded. During the growing sea- 
son frequent inspections should be made to 
locate infected leaves and these should be 
removed from the garden and burned. The 
objective should be the maintenance of a 
disease and insect-free garden. It is much 
easier and more satisfactory to maintain a 
clean garden than to try to keep ahead in 
one harboring diseases and insects. 

Besides attention to the planting site, 
sanitary measures, and to other practices 
that influence disease prevalence, roses 
must be protected by the application of 

See next page 





Roses like Enchantment are well worth all the trouble required to grow them to such perfec- 
tion as this. 
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sprays and dusts. And here the important 
factor — the one which when disregarded 
causes most failures — is that of timing. 
Sprays and dust materials must be applied 
as needed. We cannot be arbitrary or casual 
in this job, unfortunately; and since we are 
usually dealing with a pest-harboring gar- 
den any enforced negligence or laxness per- 
mits infections to occur and insect popula- 
tions to increase with corresponding dis- 
figurement and injury. 

In most gardens in this country the im- 
portant disease is blackspot. Where this dis- 
ease occurs it determines the program of 
control practices since it is the most difficult 
to hold in check. Schedules and materials 
that will protect against blackspot will also 
control mildew, rust and anthracnose, and 
aid in canker control. By combining ma- 
terials, both disease and insects may be 
kept down. Applications must begin with 
the opening of the first leaf buds and con- 
tinue until frost kills the foliage in the 
autumn. Whenever the foliage is wet con- 
tinously for six hours or longer, infection 
may result since water serves to disseminate 
the spores, to bring about their germination 
and to enable germ tubes to penetrate the 
leaf. To protect the plants, an application 
of a fungicide must be made immediately 
preceding the wetting of the foliage or 
within an outside limit of eight hours from 
the time it became wet. If dust is used the 
fungicide may be applied while it is raining 
although a better job can be done, and more 
comfortably, while the plants and ground 
are dry. The number of applications neces- 
sary will depend on the frequency of rains or 
periods when the plants are wet, whether 
from fog, dew, or water from the hose. 
During the spring when rains are frequent 
and the plants are growing rapidly, frequent 
applications are imperative. Later, less fre- 
quent applications will suffice since a dry 
leaf will not be attacked by blackspot, rust 
or anthracnose. 

Insect control demands less sharp timing 
than disease control although the difference 
is not great. Thrips, a major pest in our 
gardens, can only be controlled if applica- 
tions begin while the buds are still tightly 
closed — before they show color. Several 
applications at 4 or 5 day intervals are es- 
sential — delay means failure to hold the 
pest in check. Red spider mites that have 
become epidemic in severity throughout 
the country since DDT came into general 
use, along with aphids, chafers, leafhoppers 
and other insect pests, are best attacked 
as soon as the infestation starts. Midge can 
be checked by DDT but only by applying 
three or four applications of the material, 
as spray or dust, at weekly intervals start- 
ing as soon as any midge-infested shoots are 
found, or, better, starting a week or so in 
advance of the time the. first injury gen- 
erally appears. No amount of late spraying 
or dusting will make up for the disadvantage 
resulting from a late start. 

What about materials? They are impor- 
tant but no more so than timing. To the 
old reliable sulfur and copper-containing 
fungicides, “‘Fermate”’ has been added af- 
ter extensive testing. All-purpose combina- 
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Gardeners who know how to grow roses, like experimenting with species like this 
Rosa spinosissima altaica at the Arnold Arboretum 


tions of sulfur, or copper, and Fermate as 
fungicides, and several chemicals as insec- 
ticides, are available both as sprays and 
dusts. Arsenate of lead can now be dis- 
pensed with in most gardens since any 
one of such insecticides as DDT and the 
new phosphatic materials — T.E.P.P., 
H.E.T.P., and Parathion — take care of 
the majority of rose insects. In DDT we 
have a satisfactory protective against midge 
for the first time, even though it has created 
a problem of red spider mite control and 
probably is not sufficiently effective against 
thrips. Rotenone, and ““NNOR” will han- 
dle the thrip, aphid, and mite problem. 
In all instances, the indicated materials are 
effective only if properly used, meaning 
especially sharp timing. Controls are use- 
less when used too late. 

If the gardener is to hold effectively dis- 
eases and pests in check he should inform 
himself on the life history of the fungi and 
insects so that proper timing is assured. 


He should strive to clean up his garden and 
to keep it clean, since this is easier than to 
be always fighting an uphill battle. Care 
should be exercised in bringing new plants 
into the clean garden since frequently dis- 
ease and pests are thus introduced. Effec- 
tive materials are available and guidance 
in their choice may be had from competent 
investigators at State Experiment Stations. 
Thoroughness in applying protectives is es- 
sential with both sides of each and every 
leaf being covered. Dusting is less laborious 
than spraying and because it is faster it 
makes timing easier. Disease and pest con- 
trol should be accepted as necessary and be 
as regularly practiced as any other routine 
activity. Fun can be had in carrying out 
measures for pest control as in any other 
garden practice, and the elimination of the 
injury and the uncertainty that go with an 
unsprayed garden will contribute much to 
one’s success and satisfaction in having 
good roses. 








Bleeding hearts and theater hin “ie 


icentras SY, ee Garden 


By RICHARD LEON SPAIN 
Bentonville, Ark. 


HE bleeding heart, Dicentra spectabilis, 

came from Japan to England just over 
a century ago. Its fernlike foliage is attrac- 
tive all Spring and its arching racemes of 
rose-colored hearts are exquisite. 

The bleeding heart has rather definite 
cultural requirements. I have seen it 
dwindle away to nothing in a short time 
when planted in dry soil in a windswept 
southern exposure. Given semi-shade and a 
rich mellow soil, it forms an impressive 
clump two feet tall, growing in breadth and 
beauty with the years. 

A stock of bleeding heart is easily in- 
creased by means of crown divisions or root 
cuttings in late Summer after the foliage 
has turned yellow. Cuttings can be made 
without lifting the plant. The soil is drawn 
away from one side and one of the main 
roots carefully removed and cut into three- 
inch pieces. These are set vertically with 
the larger ends up in a bed of rich loam and 
covered with three inches of soil. New roots 
will begin to form in two weeks or so and 
top growth will appear the following Spring. 

The plumy bleeding heart, D. eximia, is 
found growing wild from Georgia to western 
New York. Much of the charm of this plant 
is in its basal clump of persistent lacy 
foliage. The fact that its nodding rose-pink 
flowers are smaller than those of D. specta- 
iilis is offset considerably by the longer 
flowering period. It begins in April and if 
encouraged by an ample supply of moisture 
and regularly relieved of its fading flowers 


it will continue to bloom until frost. The 
height of the flower stems is influenced by 
the environment and the age of the indi- 
vidual plant and ranges from eight inches 
to two feet. D. eximia delights in cool, moist 
soil and light shade. Under favorable condi- 
tions it colonizes quickly, spreading by 
means of self-sown seed. 

Except in the color of its flowers which 
vary from deep rose to pure white D. 
formosa, the western bleeding heart, differs 
from D. eximia only in minor ways. Grow- 
ing nine to 12 inches tall, it is an excellent 
rock garden subject. A white-flowered form 
of this species has been introduced into 
commerce under the name Sweetheart. 

D. oregana is another long-blooming 
small species from our West Coast. It has 
silvery green leaves and clusters of dainty 
cream-colored flowers tipped with purple. 

The blooms of D. chrysantha, golden ear- 
drops, are inverted golden-yellow hearts 
clustered high above pale blue-green foliage. 
This showy californian thrives in full sun. 
Its seeds are best sown in the location where 
the plants will remain. 

In D. chrysantha and D. ochroleuca we 
have another pair of “look-alikes” with 
these differences: D. ochroleuca averages a 
foot shorter than the other and its flowers 
are creamy yellow. 

The numerous small yellow tubers of D. 
canadensis resemble grains of corn and ex- 
plain the name squirrel corn by which it is 
commonly known. The nodding greenish- 
white flowers of this woods-dwelling peren- 
nial are borne in loose sprays. 

D. cucullaria is the quaint Dutchmans 
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The true Bleeding Heart, Dicentra spectabilis 
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breeches found in bloom in April in rich 
woodlands from Kansas to Maine. Each of 
its yellow-tipped white blossoms has two 
elongated spurs which make the legs of the 
inverted pantaloons. The flowers are strung 
along the stems in clusters and sometimes 
half hidden by the graceful, silvery, fern- 
like leaves. 

These native bleeding hearts and their 
relatives will make themselves at home in 
the sheltered recesses of a rock garden, or 
in a woods-like retreat such as many gar- 
deners maintain for the sake of all kinds of 
treasured wildings. 

Seeds are available from dealers who spe- 
cialize in native material and should be 
sown in late Autumn — late enough that 
there will be no chance of their germinating 
before the following Spring. The sowing 
may be done in an open ground seedbed or 
an uncovered coldframe. An eighth-inch of 
fine sand sifted over the seed makes the 
best covering, since it offers little resistance 
to even the most delicate of sprouting seed- 
lings. The bed should then be covered with 
a layer of excelsior and this in turn with 
poultry netting to hold it in place or, prefer- 
ably, a frame on which laths have been 
nailed one and one-half inches apart. 

As Spring comes on the bed must be in- 
spected frequently and the excelsior re- 
moved as soon as there is a sign of awaken- 
ing life. The lath frame now provided with 
supports to hold it a foot above the ground 
should remain to shade the seedlings until 
they are moved to permanent quarters. 


Plantain Lily Leaves 


The beautifully-veined leaves of the 
plantain lily or funkia, are most effective 
in a flower arranrement but they are so 
short-lived that gardeners often pass them 
by. By soaking the stems in a solution of 
three tablespoons of vinegar to a quart of 
water for three or four hours you can condi- 
tion them so that they will remain fresh and 
green for several days in water. This simple 
treatment is well worth trying the next 
time you want background greens for a 
tall, dramatic flower arrangement. 

— Jean Cow Les. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


True Blue 


The tradescantia Beauty (turf lily) is a 
hardy perennial with foliage, root system 
and habit of growth almost like hemero- 
callis. The flowers are borne in large num- 
bers on 24-inch stems over a period of some 
eight months and are clear, bright blue and 
lily-like flowers. As true blue is the scarcest 
color in the flower world, tradescantia 
Beauty is a real find. It is one of the easiest 
plants to grow, being tolerant of extremes 
in either wet or dry weather. Light shade or 
full sun seem to suit it equally well. It 
requires no special kind of soil. -— All it 
asks for is a little space to grow in and it will 
reward you every day with its bright blue 
flowers. 

— Luta Rosin. 
Hazlehurst, Miss. 
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By F. L. SKINNER 


Dropmore, Manitoba 


HEN I was a lad of six I remember 

seeing a bush of the old common lilac 
hanging over a gray granite garden wall and 
displayings its flowers so that anyone pass- 
ing that way could enjoy their fragrance. 
Since then I have always loved lilacs and 
they still hold as great a place in my affec- 
tions as roses and rhododendrons. 

Since those early days many changes 
have taken place in the lilac, the many new 
varieties raised by the Lemoines and others 
have given us a wide range of color, form 
and size. Not only that but several species 
that were practically unknown 50 years ago 
have been introduced by the Arnold Ar- 
boretum and thanks to that institution are 
now fairly common in American gardens 
today. 

These new species are in some cases 
highly ornamental and some of them are 
amongst our most fragrant flowering 
shrubs. Syringa oblata dilatata, the earliest 
of these newly-introduced lilacs to flower 
was collected in the Diamond Mountains 
of Korea by the late E. H. Wilson in 1917. 
It is closely related to the common lilac and 
crosses readily with it. This lilac is fully as 
fragrant as any of the common lilacs and 
its foliage which has lovely bronze shades in 
Spring turns to a deep red purple in Au- 
tumn. Unlike most varieties of the common 
lilac S. oblata dilatata seldom produces 
suckers and this habit is passed on to many 
of its hybrids with the common lilac. 

Even though the flowers open about a 
week before those of the common lilac they 
are very seldom injured by late Spring 
frosts and the fact that the :panicles are 
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more open in habit enables one to see the 
beauty of form of the individual flowers. In 
color S. oblata dilatata leans to the soft 
bluish and pale mauve pink shades. Some 
of the wild forms are as worthy of names 
as some of the older named varieties of the 
common lilac. The newer hybrids of this 
lilac are very fragrant and can now be 
found in double as well as single forms in 
a wide range of shades from white to deep 
purple. 

Coming into bloom just as the common 
lilacs are beginning to fade are three other 
species of very fragrant lilacs. Of these S. 
velutina which was also collected by Wilson 
in the Diamond Mountains in 1917 has 
large panicles of smali white flowers. It has 
a haunting fragrance that reminds me of 
Narcissus poeticus. Syringa pubescens which 
comes from North China was considered by 
the late Professor Charles S. Sargent one 
of the most fragrant of all lilacs and well 
worth growing for its perfume alone. Its 
individual flowers are slightly larger than 
those of S. velutina but the spikes are much 
smaller. A hybrid I have raised between 
these two species has panicles that are as 
large as those of S. velutina and individual 
flowers fully as large as those of S. pubescens 
and very fragrant. Syringa julianae is very 
close to S. pubescens but flowers fully a 
week later. 

By the time the flowers of S. velutina are 
beginning to fade some of the villosa section 
are coming into bloom. This section of the 
lilac family contains some good species and 
some that are extremely hardy. Flowering 
as late as they do makes them exceptionally 
good for sections where late Spring frosts 
are liable to injure the flowers of the com- 
mon lilac. 
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Individual lilac flowers vary greatly, as a close study of the florets demonstrates 
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Syringa villosa, one of the earliest species 
of this section to be brought into cultiva- 
tion, is an extremely hardy shrub that is 
never injured by even the most severe Cana- 
dian Winters. On this account it has been 
used by lilac breeders especially in Canada 
to create a new type of garden lilac, a type 
that can be depended upon to flower freely 
every year and is now beginning to show 
almost as wide a range of color, form and 
habit as the common lilac. Prominent 
among the hybrids in this section are those 
between S. villosa and S. reflera raised at 
the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa. 
The earlier of these Ottawa hybrids have 
very large open panicles of flowers usually 
in various shades of lilac. Later hybrids 
raised at Ottawa between S. refleza and 
S. sweginzowi have long drooping panicles 
that give the shrub a very graceful habit 
when grown as single specimens. 

At the Morden Experiment Station in 
Manitoba this work with the villosa hybrids 
has been carried a step farther and some of 
the selections are exceptionally good. Of 
these Royalty, a deep royal purple, and 
Redwine, whose name tells its color, are two 
of my favorites. 

The Dropmore Hybrids are, for the most 
part, distinct from the preceding both in 
color and habit. Most of them have closely 
set panicles of rose-colored flowers. Hia- 
watha and Donald Wyman are two of my 
deepest rose-colored varieties, the latter 
holding its color much better than most of 
the villosa hybrids. Hedin, a hybrid I have 
raised between S. villosa and S. sweginzowi 
has very large open panicles of fragrant 
pale pink flowers and is quite hardy in 
western Canada where neither S. swegin- 
zowt nor S, reflera can be grown. 

As the last flowers are fading on these 
villosa hybrids one of the most striking 
sections of the lilac family begins to open 
its flowers. S. amurensis and its variety 
japonica are extremely hardy and thrive in 
even the coldest districts of western Can- 
ada. When covered with their foot-long 
panicles of very fragrant creamy white 
flowers these are among the most impres- 
sive ornamental shrubs that can be grown 
in this region. 

A hybrid between S. persica laciniata and 
S. pinnatifolia that was raised by Dr. Sax 
of the Arnold Arboretum has very finely cut 
foliage and is worth growing for that alone. 
I have not yet seen this hybrid in bloom but 
judging from its parents it should be both 
neat and fragrant and very free flower- 
ing. 

The severe Winters of the northern half 
of this continent greatly reduce the num- 
ber of ornamental shrubs that can be suc- 
cessfully grown here compared with western 
Europe and help to make the lilac, in its 
many forms one of our most popular orna- 
mental shrubs. Lilacs are also easily grown 
as any sweet soil that does not become too 
wet and has been kept in good heart will 
grow good lilacs. Neither do they require 
much in the way of pruning or training other 
than to remove weak and ov2rcrowded 
shoots as well as the faded flowers before 
seed has been formed. 
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LILACS FOR A HEDGE 
By Maud McCormick 


Denver, Colo. 


Marking the boundary of my garden on 
the north is a row of lilacs. As a windbreak 
it can hardly be called necessary as large 
trees beyond it subdue the force of our 
prevailing mountain winds. Ever since its 
planting four years ago it has been emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

In reality it is simply a long row of indi- 
vidual plants each with enough space be- 
tween it and its neighbors for its own full 
and complete development but not enough 
to leave gaps in the green background. To 
prevent such gaps the shorter-lived bud- 
dleias occupy the space the lilacs will 
eventually demand for themselves. Inci- 
dentally, the buddleias or Summer lilacs 
increase the season of bloom of the hedge. 

Practically all the lilacs commonly used 
in this locality are growing in the hedge, 
thus providing a Spring succession of 
bloom from late April until early June. As 
the late daffodils begin to go the other 
lilacs, S. chinensis, shake out their lacy 
festoons. Through tulip-time the french 
hybrids bloom purple, blue and white, 
double and single; and when the bearded 
iris make rainbows in the garden S. josikaea, 
the hungarian lilac, comes latest of all into 
bloom. 

It was something of a surprise to me to 
have them establish themselves so quickly 
and make a display of bloom their second 
Spring. The third Spring the succession of 
bloom was complete, ending with my latest- 
blooming one, S. josilaea, whose broad 
leaves are so unlike these of the other 
lilacs I know. 

All Summer long the lilacs provide such 
an effective background for the perennial 
border in front of them that I should gladly 
welcome them for that dark rich green 
curtain alone. Against it the tall spires of 
delphiniums, aconite and madonna and 
regale lilies are masses of beautiful blues 
and whites and pastel lavenders. Those tall 
spikes suffer iess from our vigorous moun- 
tain winds there and staking proves more 
useful as fewer spikes are broken against 
the pliable stakes meant to give them sup- 
port. The lacy branching vesper iris, J. 
dichotoma, has bloomed happily there at 
times. At others, all the rich hues of the 
newer hemerocallis have glowed even more 
richly against the green and in latest 
Autumn the chrysanthemums have taken 
advantage of its protection. In their sea- 
sons the happy hues of pyrethrum and 
phlox enrich the border and always, here 
and there, masses of double shasta daisies 
and white phlox keep the peace among the 
vari-colored flowers. 

The charm to me lies in the fact that, 
however the border changes and grows, 
always staunchly behind it will stand the 
sturdy lilacs, generous in their Spring bloom 
and in their clean masses of rich green 
foliage throughout the entire growing 
season. 
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By HAROLD T. BENT 


Framingham, Mass. 


MONG the list of choice vegetables 
which are not well known and have 
been greatly neglected are the several types 
of perennial onions, many of which are 
Winter hardy in all parts of the United 
States. These should, for the sake of clarifi- 
cation, be divided into three distinct class- 
es. First, the Egyptian onion; second, the 
potato onion and third, the bunching onion. 
Most of these are of the multiplier type, 
meaning, of course, that they produce more 
than one bulb from a seed, set or off-set 
either above or below the ground. Some of 
this type have no bulb at all but merely 
thickened stems which are used as early 
green bunching onions or their tops utilized 
for flavoring. Few of the bulbous forms have 
blossoms and are increased almost entirely 
by sets or bulb off-sets, while most of the 
bunching types are increased either from 
seed or divisions. 

The Egyptian tree onion, sometimes 
called perennial top sets and even incor- 
rectly listed as shallots, are absolutely 
hardy without protection, even in the cold- 
est regions. They increase in size each year, 
often with clumps over one foot in di- 
ameter, made up of many stalks, each of 
which produces a cluster of small, reddish 
onions at the top of the leaves about the 
size of standard onion sets. These have the 
true onion flavor and can be used in the 
same manner as common onions but being 
small in size are preferable for use in salads, 
rather than for cooking. 

Young plants of Egyptian cnions often 
have a bulb at the bottom but as they be- 
come established, the bulb decreases in size 
and resembles a “spent” common onion 
that has gone to seed. This plant may be 
planted annually in the Fall by setting out 
the small top sets, thus making it possible 
to use both the bottom bulb and top sets 
or it may be used as a perennial plant, using 
only the small onions on top. Their culture 
is very simple being exactly the same as 
the common onion set except that they 
should be spaced at least eight inches apart 
if they are to be used as perennials, other- 
wise three inches apart. They should be cov- 
ered with earth so that just the tiniest point 
on the top is exposed. 

The potato onion is of the multiplier 
type, often producing as many as 20 bulbs 
from one set, all of which are the result of 
the splitting up of the original bulb into sev- 
eral parts as it grows. They are all at- 
tached to the original set at the base and on 
maturity are about one and a half to two 
inches in diameter. They are very mild in 
flavor and are most delicious when eaten 
raw or cooked. This onion is often sold as a 
shallot and although it is probably not the 
true shallot, it is so nearly the same thing 
that for all practical purposes, it may be 
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considered as such, as the most eminent 
authorities are not in accord as to the dis- 
tinctive differences. This onion should be 
better known and grown in our American 
gardens more extensively than it is, espe- 
cially in our home grounds where it is often 
rather difficult to raise the ordinary onion 
even from sets. 

Garlic should also be placed in the multi- 
plier class and although used only for sea- 
soning, it is necessary in epicurean culinary 
art. In planting, never imsert the entire 
bulb but separate each section for in- 
dividual planting. If the whole bulb is 
potted up and forced into growth in Janu- 
ary or February, the top may be used in 
the same manner as chives; it is somewhat 
stronger than chives but not nearly as 
strong as the garlic bulb itself. It is ex- 
cellent when used with scrambled eggs or 
cut up in a green salad. All of this class may 
be raised from seed planted early in the year 
or in mid-summer but the usual and easiest 
way is from spring-planted bulb divisions. 

In the third classification, the best known 
of all the so-called “‘bunch types”, of 
course, is chives, which is perennial and is 
used only for its tops to give mild onion 
seasoning. It is easily grown from seeds or 
division and will last for years if undis- 
turbed. It makes an ornamental plant for 
culture in the flower border with many at- 
tractive blue flowers, but, naturally, is un- 
suited for cutting owing to its onion odor. 

Second only to chives in this class are 
leeks which are grown extensively for their 
thick delicately flavored stalks which are 
used as a seasoning for soups or as a boiled 
green vegetable in early Fall through early 
Winter and are much improved in flavor by 
freezing. This plant is grown in much the 
same way as onions but earth should be 
hilled up around them during growth so 
that the stalk will be well-blanched. Con- 
trary to popular opinion it is one of the 
easiest plants to grow and should be more 
generally used. If planted in the Fall, cover 
bulbs with straw or hay to prevent heav- 
ing. 

Probably least known of all this class are 
the so-called bunching onions which are 
hardy perennials and are grown from late 
summer-planted seed. They are entirely 
bulbless but have long slender white stalks 
somewhat like leeks, sometimes with as 
many as nine stalks one half to three quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter to the clump. 
They mature early in the season and are the 
first usable green bunch onion of quality. 
Although perennial and easily grown for 
years in the same place, better stalks are 
obtained by planting a new batch of seed 
each year. They are blanched in the same 
way as leeks. All of this class of onions are 
particularly desirable in the small home 
garden as they are among the easiest plants 
to grow and do not require a great deal of 
skilled care. 
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By OLIVE M. JENNINGS 


Mount Vernon, Ohio 


AVE you ever thought of applying the 
before-and-after technique we see so 
widely pictured for interiors, to your garden 
border? I tried it with mine and the result 
has been my biggest gardening thrill. 

My garden boasted two perennial beds 
that needed replanting and rearranging. As 
they were getting more and more shade 
from some tall trees, we decided to make a 
new border along the east edge of the lawn 
in full sun. Two small evergreens were al- 
ready growing at the north and south cor- 
ners so we replanted our peonies — which 
must be moved in the Fall — along the 
proposed north and south edges. 

That Fall I took an inventory of all the 
old plant material. In the Winter we made 
a scale diagram planning the border 45 
feet long, 15 feet deep at the ends and about 
10 feet deep in the center. A graceful double 
curve was laid out for the edge next to the 
grass plot, and we placed the plant material 
with due regard to height, color and 
season of bloom, allowing also for future 
growth. 

In the Spring the man of the family did 
the deep spading of the new bed, working 
in compost, well-rotted manure, lime and 
wood ashes. Then we lifted the old plants, 
dividing the clumps and re-setting each ac- 
cording to our plan. Several large clumps 
of perennial hibiscus were divided and 
planted in a long row across the back of 
the border giving us a flowering hedge five 
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to six feet high for background. 

In the center I planted tall pink and white 
phlox and in the foreground, blue stokesia, 
flanked by pyrethrum and edged with coral 
bells. I filled one end with yellows and reds, 
coreopsis, anthemis, monarda, gaillardia; 
the other with yellows and rose, hemero- 
callis, tall rudbeckia and fall aster. Between 
each group, clumps of white shasta daisies, 
white Siberian iris, and delphinium and 
platycodon for blue were planted. Hardy 
pinks, Nepeta mussinii, and dwarf platyco- 
don served for edging and I could depend on 
annual alyssum to fill out bare places. Each 
wide end was left for annual marigolds and 
zinnias; many-hued, pastel-shaded zinnias 
in the south, and red and golden marigolds 
in the north. 

By June the plants had responded to 
their new environment with bloom beyond 
our expectations and the whole border has 
been a joy for four Summers. We have 
added groups of early spring bulbs, ma- 
donna and regal lilies and hardy chrysan- 
themums, but have made no change in our 
planned color groupings. We like to raise 
new perennials from seed with which to re- 
place the old, as well as new varieties, when 
necessary. 

Our border cost us nothing but some 
hard work which has been more than repaid 
by the colorful bloom. Almost any estab- 
lished garden will have enough plants to 
start a new border, or, if the old border is 
well located, the plants may be lifted and 
heeled in in another spot while the re-mak- 
ing of the bed is going on. 
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22- CUSHION MUM 


The Tulip Cycle 


By MARGARET HERBST 
National Tulip Society 


For complete enjoyment your tulip cycle 
should begin with the Species tulips. 
These harbingers of Spring are a welcome 
sight as near as possible to the house, 
either planted in clumps of 6-12 in the 
rock garden or along the front line of a 
border. 

Then come the Single and Double Earlies, 
which are not being appreciated as they 
should in the garden picture. They have 
short, sturdy stems and unusual color ef- 
fects to contribute to the outdoor garden, 
and when forced are very suitable for home 
decoration. For instance, in the Single 
Early Group, try the red and yellow com- 
bination of Sunburst in the foreground of 
your shrubbery border. Or if you prefer the 
many-petaled Double Earlies, you can 
create an effect with the blood-red of 
Orange-Nassau or the yellow-orange of 
Marechal Niel. 

Following right after these early tulip 
gems, are the Double Lates with their 
peony-like flowers. Such varieties as Eros 
in old rose or the pure white of Uncle Tom 
should be grown for their unusual forms and 
blossoms. They flower with the Triumph 
Tulips which were developed to fill the gap 
between the early and May-flowering 
classes. 

Triumph Tulips such as Aviator and 
Edith Eddy, both carmine-red in color with 
a white edge, can be effectively used 
against a green background. They are 
worthy predecessors of che May-flowering 
Tulips, which are the most popular in 
America. 

May-flowering tulips include the Dar- 
wins, distinguished by their more or less 
square base and white and blue centers; the 
Cottages with their long, egg-formed flow- 
ers’ and the Breeders, which are the hardy 
mother bulbs in the art shades, such as 
bronze and purple. 

The Darwins can offer great color vari- 
ety — almost every shade and hue except 
true blue. In scarlet, you should compare 
the luminous qualities of Charles Needham 
with others in this shade to judge its sur- 
passing performance. The bluish-pinks now 
show some improvement in the greater sub- 
stance of the enormous flowers of Aristo- 
crat. 

There are also rosy pinks, such as Prunus, 
which are especially good in a mild climate. 
In the lighter hues of pink, it is difficult to 
find one better than Clara Butt but both 
The Peach and Pride of Zwanenburg are 
worthy newer specimens. 

One of the more recent color additions to 
the Darwin family was the development of 
yellow hues. This achievement took con- 
siderable time but now there are really 
beautiful varieties. In light creamy yellow, 
you should try Niphetos with its rather 
long flowers, well suited to shaded locations. 

See next page 
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In a deeper yellow tone there is Golden Age, 
of magnificent form. 

Spanning the extremes of white to near 
black, the Darwins include the newer ac- 
quisition of Glacier at the one end and La 
Tulipe Noire or its improvement Queen of 
Night at the other. 

Among the Cottage Tulips, there are just 
as interesting color types for the small home 
garden. Ossi Oswaldi, a so-called Chameleon 
Tulip, is a novelty because a suffusion of 
deep rose pink deepens as the flower ages. 
In canary yellow there is the largest Hybrid 
Tulip in cultivation named Mrs. John T. 
Scheepers. Scarlets are also well represented 
with the Cottage Marshal Haig. 

Breeder Tulips are best at the back of the 
border because of their longer stems and 
huge flowers. For example, Indian Chief 
in reddish mahogany or the tomato red of 
J. J. Bouwman will contribute a colorful 
effect with smaller.stemmed tulips in the 
foreground. 

The fascinating Parrot Tulips are often 
in bloom with these May-flowering types. 
Their laciniated, green-striped petals and 
quaint forms have attracted the attention of 
garden lovers who seek something different. 
The first Parrot Fantasy has now been 
joined, among others, by Red Champion and 
Therese in scarlet, Sunshine in golden yellow 
and Violet Queen in light purple-blue. As 
a suggestion for table decoration, just 
try a few of these novelties in a floating 
bowl. 


oLengthening the irts 5eaSON... 
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By GEDDES DOUGLAS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


HE worth of any flower, either annual 

or perennial, increases in proportion to 
the length of its season of bloom. Since 
there is some kind of iris that blooms during 
practically every month in the year, the iris 
as a family is a very valuable group of 
garden plants. Most people, however, are 
accustomed to think of iris as tall bearded 
iris and not as a very large and rather com- 
plex family. Tall bearded iris are easy to 
grow; they are obtainable in all combina- 
tions of the three primary colors and prob- 
ably for these reasons have obtained great 
popularity. However, the blooming season 
of tall bearded iris is relatively short, and if 
this could be lengthened somewhat, the 
bearded iris would assume greater impor- 
tance as a garden perennial. 

While most people associate the lengthen- 
ing of the season with late blooming iris, it 
is possible to prolong the blooming season 
at both ends. Scattered over our country 
are men whose hobby is to make new flowers 





A little girl and Darwin tulips at the Boston Spring Show 
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for our tables and gardens. Many of these 
men are breeding new early blooming iris, 
not only the bearded, but hybrids of all 
sorts. In California Mr. Clarence White, 
Prof. Stafford Jory, artist Tom Craig and 
others, have used early blooming bearded 
iris in their crosses with the oncocyclus 
species imported from the Holy Land to 
produce a series of early blooming hybrids 
very valuable for mild climates. 

Walter Welch and Paul Cook of Indiana, 
H. M. Hill of Kansas and their associates 
have been quietly working towards more 
colorful dwarf bearded varieties, especially 
the little fellows that hardly wait for the 
snowdrift to leave before they spread their 
carpets of bloom across the garden. 

Another type of early blooming iris is 
the hybrid between the dwarf and the later 
blooming tall bearded garden varieties. 
These are called ‘‘intermediates”’ and were 
first introduced to the public by an English- 
man named Caparne and later by the Ger- 
man firm of Goos and Koenemann. 

In the past breeders of these iris were 
greatly hampered by extremely poor ger- 
mination of the seeds produced from these 
crosses. Recently however, a process known 
as embryo culture, developed by Dr. L. F. 
Randolph at Cornell University, has made 
it possible to obtain a plant from every 
healthy seed. In this process the seed are 
softened by soaking in water and then care- 
fully opened with a razor blade. The embryo 
is lifted out, sterilized and placed in a bottle 
containing a jellied nutrient. 

In due time the seed sprouts and forms a 
tiny plant within the covered bottle. Later 
it is moved to the garden where it will 
flower the second year. Indications are that 
a whole new field has been opened up by 
this amazing discovery. Preliminary tests 
made by crossing various tall bearded vari- 
eties with the pollen from the dwarf Euro- 
pean species J. pumila, have produced early 
blooming iris of bright yellow, soft rose, 
bordered blue and purple and strangest of 
all, pale yellows and whites with leaf green 
splotches at the tip of the beard. All this 
can mean but one thing — more colors for 
the early border, and in a plant noted for its 
robust growth and hardy constitution. 

In general, the tall bearded iris may be 
divided into three classes. Some are prone 
to bloom very early, beginning before the 
intermediates and the tulips have finished 
their blooming. Others are termed mid- 
season; these are responsible for the grand 
burst of bloom that for two short weeks 
literally makes the iris garden a breath-tak- 
ing affair. Then there is the third group 
known as the late bloomers. 

For a long time scant attention was paid 
these stalwarts who braved the heat of 

See next page 
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early Summer to bring color to our gardens. 
They were left to flower neglected in the 
ugly spectacle of withered bloomstalks in 
unkept iris beds. 

Lately, however, their true worth is begin- 
ning to be recognized. They trace their 
ancestry to the species J. variegata, a native 
of the alpine regions of Central Europe. 
Possibly for this reason they are prac- 
tically devoid of foliage in winter and are 
prone to wait for late spring before they 
begin their growth. In the several states 
comprising the Central Mississippi water- 
shed where in a day’s time a balmy breeze 
from the Gulf may change to a frigid gale 
from the Saskatchewan, this long period of 
Winter dormancy is most important. It 
gives to these late blooming iris dependa- 
bility of bloom not found in the earlier types. 

Landscape-conscious gardeners have 
lately discovered that when planted to- 
gether the late iris are as colorful as any. 
Once having become conscious of the many 
advantages of the late iris, breeders are now 
eoncentrating on new colors. The recent 
Dykes Medal winner, Ola Kala, a vivid 
orange yellow, is a late bloomer, and also 
from the Sass’ Nebraska garden which pro- 
duced the famous Prairie Sunset, are several 
newcomers to the ranks. Rainbow Room is 
a medley of pink and yellow, Red Torch a 
vivid variegata blend, while Banded Beauty 
is a new type of plicata. 

From the Pacific Coast the Salbach 
variety, Berkeley Gold, vies with its pred- 
ecessor Dawn of Gold for late blooming 
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excellence. From the Whitings in Iowa 
there is Pale Primrose, a huge ruffled 
flower of palest yellow, Garden Glory, a 
fine deep colored wine red and Three Oaks, 
a bright copper rose. 

From the Pacific Northwest the Klein- 
sorge introductions have added new colors 
to the late bloomers. Juliet is superb in 
a vivid golden tan. Bryce Canyon, Alpine 
Glow and Auburn are in progressively 
deeper tones, while Cascade Splendor is un- 
surpassed in smoothly blended apricot and 
pinkish tan. 

From Tennessee the ruffled cream Aman- 
dine, which won the President’s Cup in 
1948, is a fit companion for its predecessor 
Extravaganza, a bizarre affair in red and 
white and Northman, a huge late blooming 


white. The color picture might be rounded 
out with the Canadian blue iris, Great 
Lakes, a former Dykes medal winner and 
for years a leader of the Judges Symposium. 

The time was when the iris garden in the 
period a few weeks after the peak of bloom 
was an unsightly tangle of spent stalks and 
straggling bloom. But this need not be. 
Planted together, and away from the early 
and midseason sorts it is now possible to 
have a more complete color spread in the 
late blooming varieties than it is in the 
earlies and fully equal to the midseason 
display. As border perennials these late 
iris will be welcome companions to the 
new early flowering hemerocallis, poppies 
and other favorites of the early summer 
border. 


Presby Memorial Iris Gardens 


MONTCLAIR, New Jersey. — A com- 
munity long noted for its beauty will again 
attract flower-lovers throughout this area 
when the famous Presby Memorial Iris 
Garden reaches the peak of its bloom in late 
May. This magnificent collection, one of 
the finest in the country, contains more than 
1,000 varieties of iris including many of the 
best new types. 

The garden, which forms a long, gently- 
curved border in Mountainside Park, Upper 
Montclair, is a memorial to Frank H. 
Presby, one of the founders of the American 
Iris Society and a leading citizen of Mont- 
clair. Mr. Presby was one of the country’s 
prominent horticulturists and early in the 
century had fine coflections of daffodils, 
peonies and chrysanthemums, but he loved 
iris best of all. 


John C. Wister, nationally-known land- 
scape artist, horticulturist, and former 
president of the American Iris Society, de- 
signed the memorial gardens and has di- 
rected their care and visited them annually 
ever since. The design provides for lovely 
natural lighting of the flowers, for proper 
aeration, and—by its curved, sweeping 
lines—an_ effective setting for these 
straight-leaved plants. 

An unusual feature of the gardens is the 
raised planting. The beds are located at the 
bottom of a steep slope, and as difficulty 
arose over drainage they were raised until 
the plants are over a foot above the walks. 
This gives them perfect drainage and brings 
the blooms closer to the line of vision, mak- 
ing a very effective display. Mrs. F. P. 
Walther is in charge of the garden. 





Mrs. F. P. Walther, chairman in charge of iris gardens, displays the prize iris to Dr. Arthur 
Casselman of Camden 
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Magnolias y % Difficult 


By CHESTER D. WEDRICK 
Nanticoke, Ont. 


N the Magnolia family are found some of 

the most gorgeous and exotic trees and 
shrubs that can be grown in northern gar- 
dens. Yet it must be admitted by those 
thoroughly conversant with the matter, 
the percentage that grow and thrive well 
are, comparatively speaking, few. Of the 
magnolias, the Soulangeana type, which 
started from a cross of M. denudata X M. 
liliflora, has many varieties today from 
the original cross that are the most popu- 
lar. 

There are a few things that should be 
kept in mind when planting these to have 
real success with them. To begin with most 
of the opening blossom buds should be re- 
moved before planting even if you hate to 
do it. These are an additional strain on a 
plant that is none too easy to transplant, 
and even if they survive and grow it is com- 
paratively seldom that much bloom is 





produced the following Spring. Frequently 
they may bloom well and then die before 
the Fall, as they do not have enough vitality 
to bloom well and live. 

If your soil is of a-heavy clay character 
a hole three to four feet should be dug and 
the bottom replaced with lighter soil or 
sods. This is best if done the Fall previous 
to planting which gives the frost time to 
mellow it. However, it can be done in the 
Spring as soon as the soil dries out enough 
to handle without packing. Again, do not 
plant too early but wait until the magnolia 
leaves start to develop. 

Most all magnolias of this type are balled 
and burlapped when delivered yet require 
careful handling even then. Dig the hole 
considerably larger than the ball and plant 
at the same depth as before. If the soil is of a 
heavy type or a low location rake the soil so 
it is higher in the centre before digging the 
hole. By doing this the surplus water dur- 
ing prolonged wet spells will drain off. 
Countless magnolias have died because this 
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Magnolias in the moonlight: the spirit of the South 
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simple and easy precautionary measure was 
not taken. 

Then very carefully place good soil over 
the roots, firming by hand and never 
tramping until the roots and hole is nearly 
full. Walk around on the soil several times 
but do not tramp hard. Water well unless 
the soil seems moist enough and fill the 
balance in loosely. 

Then get four good-sized stakes and drive 
them in a square around tlie magnolia far 
enough away so as not to injure the roots. 
Drive until nearly level with the top of the 
magnolia. Then secure large burlap sacks. 
Rip these along the seams and fasten around 
the stakes with ordinary nails, used needle- 
like, to hold in place. If exceptionally dry 
winds and hot sun follows, it is best to put a 
burlap top on it. When growth has started 
well, remove the top on a dull day and some 
time later, when growing vigorously, re- 
move all the burlap. 

Keep well watered during dry spells and 
mulched. If it should be followed by a dry 
Fall, water well before freeze up and add 
more of a mulch. If it should happen to be a 
late, open Fall, which is often followed by a 
sudden cold snap, wrap with burlap the 
first Winter. 

In fact, if grown in tree form, it is ad- 
visable to wrap the trunk with burlap 
every Winter as sharp frosts followed by 
bright, sunny days often split the trunks on 
the south side and ruins the trees. However, 
near the northern limits of their growth, 
they do much better if grown as huge 
shrubs that have a special beauty all their 
own. 

Frequently, after getting started well for 
a year or two, magnolias do not seem to 
grow much and many people wonder why. 
The explanation is simple enough if one 
stops to consider the magnolia. To produce 
a heavy show of bloom is a strain on any 
ornamental and especially one that produces 
such a large number of huge blossoms. They 
simply must be well fed at all times to be 
the pride and joy of their owners. 

Here is a method that I have found never 
fails to get them growing with renewed 
vigor. Dig a trench at least two feet deep 
around the magnolia far enough out so as 
not to injure the roots. Throw a lot of old 
leaves, preferably oak, in the bottom of the 
trench and replace one half of the ground. 
Then add a good dressing of well-rotted 
manure, or use peat moss if manure is not 
available. In this way no roots are broken 
and they promptly branch out in the mix- 
ture and really get going. 

All magnolias like a slightly acid soil so 
never use ashes or lime around them. Cot- 
tonseed meal from several handfuls to much 
larger amounts for older plants kas proved 
much better than sulphate of aluminum for 
magnolias. Magnolia stellata seems to thrive 
best where azaleas do well, though with soil 
treatment it does well on heavy well- 
drained soils but does best with a north- 
eastern or western exposure where frosts in- 
jure the flowers most years in a_ too 
protected sunny position. In addition to 
all this the flowers last much better under 
these conditions. 
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May em | with vegetables bye 


| ight Wheds Kithlessly 


By V. A. TIEDJENS 


Director 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station 


This is the fourth in a series of articles de- 
signed to give practical help to gardeners. 


DON’T suppose there is ever a time when 

the garden can be laid by to give the 
operator a chance to take a breathing spell. 
As soon as the early, cold weather plants 
are set or the seed is sown, weeds begin to 
become troublesome. About the time the 
plants have been hoed and thinned, worms 
and insects begin to show their presence by 
damage to the foliage. 

Weed control is a backbreaking job and 
probably is the one reason that many peo- 
ple prefer to do something else than plant a 
garden. There are three ways to control 
weeds. The hoe or rake method is most com- 
mon. Mulching may be used. Recently the 
use of chemicals has offered possibilities. 
The biggest mistake that people make is to 
let the weeds get too large before they do 
something about getting rid of them. 

Weeds do damage in several ways; they 
crowd the roots of our desirable plants, 
they compete for water and plant nutrients. 
When small they can be readily raked or 
scraped off with a hoe. It isn’t necessary to 
dig the soil deeply to get rid of them. They 
can be controlled by covering the ground 
with a heavy paper mulch or aluminum foil 
but this is more useful after the ground gets 
warm. Aluminum foil is rather expensive 
but does a fine job where expense is no 
item. 

Seed-sown vegetables should be weeded 
and thinned when the weeds are small. If 
weeds get too large before they are pulled 
out of the row they disturb the roots of the 
plants. If the ground is soaked with water 
soon after the weeds are pulled little damage 
will result but if the ground is dry there may 
be sufficient damage practically to ruin the 
crop. The roots become injured before they 
establish themselves. When weeds get too 
tall they should be cut off at the surface, 
leaving the roots in the ground. 

Seeds that germinate slowly should be 
planted and covered with a ridge of soil 
an inch high. In two weeks or just before the 
seed germinates the ridge should be leveled 
off with a rake. This will destroy germinated 
weed seed and eliminate the need of weeding 
in the row. After that the plants can usually 
meet competition from the weeds. This is a 
common practice among commercial grow- 
ers. However, timing is very important to 
avoid killing the desirable plants. 

The control of weeds with chemicals has 
some promise of saving labor in the garden. 
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Weeds can be controlled in sweet corn, 
onions and asparagus with sprays of chemi- 
cals. (There are so many preparations on the 
market that I cannot go into detail. The 
directions are given on the containers.) 
Carrots and parsley can be sprayed with an 
oil spray with excellent results. Tomatoes, 
potatoes, peppers, squash, cucumbers and 
cantaloupes are very sensitive to any spray. 
The cabbage family is more resistant. In 
some cases careful spraying of the soil 
around the plants will save much weeding. 
Pre-planting sprays are successful if the soil 
is sprayed two to three weeks before seed is 
sown. However the soil should not be dis- 
turbed or more weed seeds will be turned up 
ready for germination. Chemical weed con- 
trol is a science by itself. 


Cold wind and light frost protection 


Bringing warm weather plants into an 
early harvest has many advantages and 
even though it may not be economically 
sound, it gives the gardener a lot of satis- 
faction and something to talk about for 
months to come. 

When the garden is exposed to cold winds 
there are several practices which can be 
used to prevent injury or lessen the damage 
to the plants. Lima beans, green beans, 
horticultural beans, summer squash and 
sweet corn can be helped materially by 
making a small ridge on the windward side 
and planting the seed in a slight furrow on 
the sunny side. This could make the dif- 
ference between a fair to good stand and a 
very poor stand of lima beans. 

I have seen eight or ten inch boards 
erected at a slant on the west side of a row 
to prevent the cold wind from striking the 
seedlings. The sun beating in will make a 
10° to 15° higher temperature. Such things 
as glass squares and hot caps will protect 
sensitive plants in cold weather. The one 
difficulty with hot caps is the lack of venti- 
lation. Temperatures get too high which, 
over a week’s period, will cause the plants 
to grow rapidly making them very tender. 
I have seen excellent results with hot caps. 
I have also seen bad ones. The difficulty 
comes about because of the succession of 
early Spring temperatures. A few unex- 
pected cold winds after plants are uncovered 
will have the same effect as a severe frost. 

Late frosts can do a lot of damage and 
most gardeners plant their seed so that the 
warm weather varieties will not come up 
until danger of frost is over. There are 
several ways in which a gardener, who gets 
his seed and plants in early, can protect 
them against light frost. Ordinary, light 
weight muslin will give more protection 
against a light frost than glass. I saw a 


demonstration of this and it was amazing. 
A commercial grower had tomato plants 
under glass in a cold drame. The tops of the 
plants were touching the glass. One section 
had most of the glass broken and he covered 
the plants with a piece of muslin which he 
had from an old cloth house the previous 
season. The following morning after a 28° 
temperature, he found all the plants badly 
injured under the glass but no injury under 
the single thickness of muslin. There is a 
good explanation for this. The use of muslin 
in tobacco plant beds is a common practice 
to protect the seedlings against frost. It 
permits warm air from the soil to move up 
to the muslin. Glass builds up a pocket of 
stagnant air which cools off and chills the 
plants. 

Transplanted seedlings are more suscep- 
tible to frost injury than those which grow 
undisturbed from seed. After the trans- 
planted seedlings have become established 
and start to grow they are more tolerant of 
cold weather. For this reason, tomato seed 
sown early, will germinate and the seedlings 
will grow under more unfavorable condi- 
tions than transplanted ones, requiring also 
less protection. The presence of grass and a 
matting of weeds around plants will cause 
them to suffer more from a light frost than 
in cases where the ground is cultivated and 
kept free of weeds. 


Wind Flowers 


For the past few years the Anemone 
japonica has almost dropped out of Ameri- 
can catalogues. This was due principally 
to attacks of root nematodes which were 
very injurious. 

Anenone hupehensis superba: The largest 
flowered form of Anemone hupehensis 
blooms from early September to frost. It is 
a lovely light rosy pink inside, reddish pink 
outside and airy. It grows about 24 to 30 
inches high. The foliage is decorative from 
early summer and the ensemble is good in a 
garden at all times. 

Anemone margarete: A full double form 
of the old fashioned fall Anemone in a good 
dark pink. The individual flowers are three 
inches in diameter. Bloom starts in North- 
ern New York about September 10th and 
continues thru the first frosts. Planted in a 
semi-shady position, margarete will grow 
to 4 feet tall and give both grace and dignity 
to the fall gardens. It will also do in the sun. 
Excellent for along the side of the house 
with Funkia subcordata alba and lily of the 
valley. 

Anemone whirlwind: Blooms September 
- October. The startling clear white of 
these semi-double blooms has made this 
variety a real favorite. It grows 41% inches 
tall and each plant has a large mass of 
blooms on many branched stems. The 
yellow pollen in the center of each bloom 
adds to their beauty individually and in 
mass. Like Anemone margarete, the variety 
whirlwind likes either a semi-shaded damp 
position or out in the full sun and can 
be used in the same way as Anemone 
margarete. 
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LILACS and apple-trees. To my mind these 
two express the spirit of May as much as 
possible for any two plants out of a multi- 
tude. Riding along through the country, 
they are seen. everywhere — the apple trees 
great. mounds of blushed white, and the 
lilacs, purple and white, crowding close to 
houses for companionship. Of course it is 
absurd to attempt to judge between flowers. 
No one can deny the grace of tulips, the 
brightness of daffodils and the charm of a 
multitude of other blossoms, each after its 
kind. But apple trees and lilac bushes, to 
my mind, stand out pre-eminent if for no 
other reason than, like common people, 
there are so many of them. 


FRAGRANCE returns to the world this 
month. During the Winter and the early 
Spring, everything is asleep. In April, 
odors, like that heady brew compounded of 
melting snow and newly turned earth, begin 
to appear but it is only in May that the nos- 
trils are really given employment. Every 
breeze that wanders in through the open 
windows is laden with a rich cargo. Some- 
times, on a warm evening, after a shower, 
the breeze is almost too fragrant as it 
brings indoors the breath of the garden. Go 
where one will outdoors this month, fra- 
grance cannot be escaped. It comes up from 
the sun-drenched grass, from the budding 
trees, even from the lichens and mosses on 
the boulders in the pastures while, in the 
fir woods, the balsam is all but over- 
whelming. Indeed, on a soft night, it is a 
delight to lie awake in the darkness and to 
try and identify each of the fragrances 
brought in by the night wind. 


PEOPLE are funny. This is hardly an 
original observation but one we all make 
practically every day of our lives. For in- 
stance, at the Boston Spring Flower Show, 
rich with orchids, acacias, roses and many 
other great and gorgeous flowers gathered 
from a thousand sources, there were people 
who found a few plants of the trailing arbu- 
tus and some plants of the common blue 
violet most interesting. Indeed, a letter was 
received from a patron who regretted the 
fact that he did not see a single dandelion 
in the Show. Next year, he may be assured, 
there will be dandelions in the Show. 
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TRAVELING about, I see many kinds of 
gardens. PerhapsI should say many gardens 
rather than many kinds of gardens. Really, 
in America, while gardensdo vary greatly in 
the plant material used, according to the 
section of the country, most gardeners 
make the same style of garden. Particu- 
larly, our American gardens are charac- 
terized by being open to the street or road. 
No doubt this is all very well but some- 
times I think the British idea of enclosing 
a garden in walls or high hedges has much 
merit. After all, a garden is a private place 
and while there is no need for many gardens 
being enclosed, it seems to me that a small 
garden protected by a wall has points of 
merit which we may well consider. I know 
one such garden in Charleston. It is a small 
place but enclosed by vine-covered brick 
walls. Around the perimeter grow various 
flowering shrubs. In front of the shrubs are 
tall perennials, themselves bordered by low- 
growing materia! itself, finally, edged off 
from the central turf by violets and annuals 
such as alyssum and candytuft in season. It 
is a simple garden but it has a charm and 
spirit which is unforgettable. 


YOU have been told probably that you 
can tell the kind of a person a gardener 
may be by just looking at his garden. I 
have always doubted this generality, as 
most broad statements, because I know only 
too well how far short my garden falls of 
being what I would like it to be. However, 
to make a sweeping generality of my own, 
I do think you can tell much about a city 
and the people in that city by the kind of 
flower shows held there. This is particularly 
true of the great Spring shows. I have seen 
them all, and some of them year after year, 
and each is different from all others. With- 
out specifying, there are some cities I would 
not live in just because I do not like their 
type of show — just as there are cities whose 
denizens must be good people to live with 
because I like their shows. The reason for 
the shows being a good means of insight is 
that the big shows are commercial institu- 
tions. They must make a profit to continue. 
Thus they are compelled to provide what 
the people of that city want. Two examples 
make my point: Philadelphia with its quiet, 
peaceful color; Oakland, Calif., with its 
dramatic settings. 


MOST MEN have some bad habits and 
gardeners have more than some others. For 
example, I am one of those men who like to 
pick and taste. I don’t mean just the little 
business of sampling a cake or a pie, of 
snitching a chunk of white meat from a 
turkey or a slice of crisp crackling from a 
roast of pork. I mean when going through 
somebody’s garden I like to. pick a leaf or a 
bud and chew it for the taste thrill. You 
would be surprised to see how many dif- 
ferent tastes even a little garden can give. I 
may kill myself someday doing this — but I 
have not done so yet. 


RECENTLY, I was asked what, in my 
opinion, was the worst fault of American 
gardeners. I did not answer directly, not 
wanting to stay for hours where I was but I 
did say that a very bad fault was lack of de- 
sign. Really, we Americans are poverty 
poor in our lack of originality in designing 
our gardens and downright indigent in 
making an attempt to fit our design to the 
needs of a specific spot. A foreigner might 
be excused for thinking that we must 
have a sort of horticultural Gestapo which 
rigidly prescribes our foundation plantings, 
our herbaceous borders and the vegetable 
patch. Then, of course, there is the other 
extreme — when a planting, particularly in 
the suburbs of just about any big city, Seat- 
tle excepted, looks just as if the plant ma- 
terial had been tossed out the nearest win- 
dow in a high wind and planted just where it 
fell. Personally, I can number the amateur 
plantings I have seen in all the United 
States and in Canada which I find really 
good, on my two hands and my two feet — 
that is 20 in all. As for professional plant- 
ings, I doubt if most investors receive ade- 
quate value for what they pay. I may be an 
old grouch but I would like to see Americans 
plant their own gardens not so much the 
way gardens ought to be planted (for who 
knows that?) but the way each individial 
thinks they should be planted. Then, for 
this is a great country, we would have, I 
am sure, some really good gardens instead 
of stereotyped plantings that are just as 
immutable as cast iron. 


JUST 50 years ago, the American Rose 
Society was established and Dr. R. C. Allen, 
its efficient and genial secretary-editor, has 
commemorated the anniversary with a 
special issue of the Society’s bi-monthly, 
the American Rose Magazine. If you grow 
roses, and who does not at least want to 
grow them, the magazine will be very in- 
teresting. 


MOST Spring Flower Show material, being 
forced, is worthless and is destroyed to get 
rid of it. However, this year, unusual salvage 
is reported by the Boston Show: Harvard 
University professors came over and ob- 
tained trunks of coconut palms and pan- 
danus trees from the Amazon orchid jun- 
gle display. Why? They will use the peculiar 
woody cells in their cancer research pro- 
gram. 
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Scots 
WEED t FEED 


transforms lawns in 
one easy operation 







be amazed how an ordi- 
nary lawn with dandelions, 
plantain, etc., takes on new 

, beauty after an application of 
Scotts WEED & FEED. Weeds vanish in just a few 
weeks and the grass becomes thicker and greener. 
A dry compound that is easily and quickly 
applied. Better try it this year. Write for details. 

Om SHE 2S0NS CO 


119 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 
also Pale Alto, California 


A Scots LAWN CARE PROOUCT 














FOR ONLY 
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Protect young plants, shrubs and garden plots —_ 


HOME-OWNERS 
SPECIAL! 36 feet of 
Flexible Plant Guard 


Garden-Guard — fiexible steel, wire-mes arden 
fencing. Comes 12” high in 3- foot sections, with steel 
supports, in attractive white finish. Serves to discour- 
age children and animals... supports long-stem 
blossoms. Single section protects new plantings, sev- 
eral together mark off beds or lawns. Don’t risk your 
prized evergreens. Garden-Guard takes but a moment 
to erect without tools — easily taken up for re-use 
year after year. Order some for friends or relatives! 
Order Today! NoC.O.D.’'s Please. 

Shipped Postpaid — 6 for $4, 

dozen $6, 3 dozen, over 100 ft. of 

fencing, $15. 


Garden-Guard 
Dept.H « 413 South 12th Street « Omaha, Nebraska 








Bulkley Medal Awards 


Two 1949 awards of the Garden Club of 
America Bulkley Medal have been an- 
nounced. The medals are given for the most 
outstanding horticultural or educational 
exhibits. 

At the New England Spring Flower 
Show, sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the medal was given 
to the Society for its Amazon orchid-jungle 
scene. The citation read in part “. . . for 
their magnificent execution of a tremendous 
project. It captures a realistic impression of 
a jungle landscape making the spectators 
forget the architectural limitations of the 
exhibit hall. . . .” 

At the Philadelphia Spring Flower Show, 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society co- 
operating, the medal went to the Society 
itself, as in Boston. The display was an 
ambitious replica of a length of the charac- 


| teristic Philadelphia row houses. The proj- 


ect called for not only the row of houses but 
also for their planting in the best practical 
manner. The citation reads in part: “. . 
Although the plant material is not unusual 
from a horticultural standpoint, the judges 
feel that (it) . . . is far reaching in its edu- 
cational value. Ease of maintenance and 
beauty that can be created in a small place 
are well illustrated by this project”’. 


Beacon Hill Club 


The Beacon Hill Garden Club of Boston 
is holding its annual garden day May 14, 
or in case of rain, May 15. This year, in 
addition to the customary schedule, four 
new gardens have been added. The date has 
been set a week earlier this year than is cus- 
tomary. 


BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 








“GUARD-MARK™ 


aa Marker for Your Garden 


. Keeps plant identifica- 
tion labels under glass. 
clean and dry through all 
kinds of weather... and 
completely visible. 









. permits use of seed en- 
velopes for labels... all 
the original information 
right beside your plant. 


.provides glass con- 
tainer, moisture-proof seal, 
rustic green, rot-proof, 
wooden support...can be 
re-used year after year. 


Order Your Supply Now! 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
“GUARD-MARK” PRICES 


14 for $2.00; 36 for $5.00 
100 for $12.50 


Postpaid 


CARGILLE 


“114-H | Liberty St. 
New York 6, N. Y. 

















A thing of beauty now he hails . . 
And skips extraneous details. 


TORO. 
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1121 WASHINGTON STREET 
WEST NEWTON 65. MASS. 
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The Armchair 
Shopper 


presents unique and time  d 

tft suggestions from wel. 

Sooo, reliable American 
concerns 











COLONIAL CHARM 


on the doorstep, in the form of this simple and sturdy 
bootscraper, invites friendly, (and clean) entry into 
your home 


This is made of a real large draft horseshoe, securely 
welded to a sturdy iron plate. Plate is drilled and 
screws are furnished for — attachment. Size 7 x 9 
inches. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s 


Only $3: 00 postpaid 


CARLA JILL STUDIOS 
“headquarters of the unusual” 
Northport, New York 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 














SWING HAMMOCK 
and METAL STAND 


bneed for posts, trees or hooks 








This ideal combination luxuri- 
ous Swing Hammock and Metal 
Stand is an invitation to blissful relaxa- 
tion. No hooks, posts or trees necessary. 
It's portable . . . use it anywhere — on 
the Lawn, Porch, Seashore, Bungalow, 
Home and Trailer. Roomy hammock is 
smart and colorful. Heavy gauge, 
enamel finish metal stand holds any 
weight. Easily assembled. Folds to com- 
oe unit. Take it with you everywhere 
. fits easily in car. 


YOU SAVE 50% BUYING DIRECT! 


This amazing value can- 
not be duplicated in 
stores at twice the price! 
Sold py mail only, direct 
from manufacturer. 
(ae).1462028 Money back guarantee in 
5 days. Send check 4 
M.O. Sorry, no C.O.D. 
Immediate delivery. Order + 


CLARION METAL PRODUCTS MFG. CORP. 


(Dept. 11) 559 McDonald Ave., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 

















plus postage 








ph ne ind British 
GARDEN . : mer ah Lomein, Shrubs, 
BOOKS e i atom, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 


© House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
@ Diseoses and Pests, etc., etc. 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 

Out of print book finding service: 
Domestic and Foreign 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detreit Avenue Concord, California 













AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


" audubon WADLOL kshop 
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Wild Flower Preservation 
Society 


Some of our most innocent looking wild 
flowers have bloodthirsty propensities. Per- 
haps the most astonishing of these are the 
sundews. Nothing could seem more harm- 
less than these inconspicuous little plants 
in a sunny cranberry bog or in wet sand 
along the coast, some with white flowers 
and others with purplish. The leaves glisten- 
ing with what looks like dew attract small 
insects but when they alight they are held 
fast in a sticky substance thicker than 
honey. Then the red hair-like tentacles on 
the leaf reach inward and imprison the 
insect. As the fly dies, a digestive fluid is 
exuded and the insect is eaten and digested. 
Other plants often form traps. A bumble 
bee may be imprisoned in a pink lady- 
slipper. The dogbane attracts butterflies 
and its nectar glands are entirely suited to 
the butterfly’s long tongue, which unfolds 
where the pink stripes on the flower show 
him the way, but woe betide the smaller 
insects which are often caught and held 
mercilessly, although they are not eaten. 

Darwin wrote a book on insectivorous 
plants and tried many interesting experi- 
ments in feeding them. There are many 
different varieties of them throughout the 
world. The venus fly trap found only in the 
low savannas of North Carolina, and the 
pitcher plants which we have in our own 
New England states are among these 
strange flowers. 


Field Class 


Arnold Arboretum 


Dr. Donald Wyman will conduct a Field 
Class at the Arnold Arboretum every Sat- 
urday during May, to assist those who wish 
to gain a more intimate knowledge of the 
flowering trees and shrubs which grow in 
New England. 

The instruction will be given in informal 
outdoor talks and examination of the plants. 
Different plant groups will be examined at 
each meeting. No technical knowledge or 
special preparation is required in order to 
join the class as the instruction is intended 
to be simple in character, affording op- 
portunities for questions and answers relat- 
ing to the identification and the culture of 
specimens under observation. 

The class will meet promptly at 10 
o'clock in the morning, on Saturdays, dur- 
ing May, in the Arboretum, at the Forest 
Hills entrance. The class will start Satur- 
day, May 7, and close May 28. In case of 
rain, the class will be held on the nezt fair 
weekday, which would probably be the fol- 
lowing Monday. Two hours will be devoted 
to each meeting. Both men and women are 
invited. The fee for the course is $1.00 
payable in advance. Admission fees to single 
exercises cannot be accepted. 

Applications and further inquiries may 
be addressed to Dr. Donald Wyman, at the 
Arboretum. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Arnold Arboretum. Registration 
limited, and only in advance, by mail. 





Rhododendron Society 


The American Rhododendron society 
held its 1949 spring meeting in Portland, 
Oregon, to install new officers and to ap- 
prove plans for a new cooperative project. 
The society has acquired a 29 acre rhodo- 
dendron test and exhibit plot in Portland 
and will begin development work immedi- 
ately. The view site, overlooking the city, 
is accessible to thousands of visitors. 

Claude I. Sersanous of Portland was 
elected president for the new year. Other 
new officers are Lester Brandt, Taco- 
ma, Washington, vice-president; Sherman 
Green, Vancouver, Washington, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Ruth M. Hansen, Portland, secre- 
tary. Committee chairmen named at the 
meeting are John Henry, Jr., Brooks, 
Oregon, by-laws; Avery H. Steinmetz, 
Portland, audits; Milton A. Foland, Port- 
land, publicity and publications; Dr. R. M. 
Gatke, Salem, Oregon, year book and John 
Bacher, Portland, rhododendron park. 
Members of the 1949 board of directors for 
the American Rhododendron society are 
Bacher, Foland, Dr. Gatke, Henny; Joe 
Johnson and George D. Grace, Portland, 
Brian Mulligan and Donald Graham, Se- 
attle, Washington; E. N. Eisenhower, 
Tacoma, Washington; D. Hardgrove, New 
York City; and R. Gick, Eugene, Oregon. 


Boston School of 
Flower Arrangement 


The famous Boston Flower Arrangement 
School, conducted by the Associated Flower 
Arrangers of Massachusetts, Mrs. Arthur 
P. Teele, director, began its Spring sessions 
April 12th at Horticultural Hall. The next 
meetings will be: 

Tuurspay, May 12th —11 a.m. Mono- 
chromatic, Analogous or Complementary 
Designs. 2 p.m. Lecture, Color Harmonies. 
Judging School. 

Tuurspay, May 26th—11 a.m. Ver- 
tical Designs for Dining Tables. 2 p.m. 
Discussion of designs made in morning. 
Judging School. 

Tuurspay, JUNE 9th — 11 a.m.’ Home 
Arrangement Shown Against Figured Wall- 
paper. 2 p.m. Discussion, Backgrounds for 
Designs. Judging School. 

Tuurspay, JUNE 16th — 11 a.m. Hori- 
zontal Designs. 2 p.m. Review, questions 
and discussions. Judging School. 

Competition, every meeting. Bring a 
completed, small design suitable for a bed- 
side table in small, commercial container 
which must be stuffed with evergreen. For 
Fruit and Flower Mission. To be judged. 

These classes, open to anyone interested, 
are free to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society who must show their 
membership tickets at the door. Non-mem- 
bers pay a registration fee of fifty cents for 
morning sessions, 25c for the afternoons, 50c 
per day. The mornings will be devoted to 
instruction in the actual handling of plant 
material to produce design. Workers should 
bring plant material, container, flower 
holder, wire and cutters. Box lunches. 
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The Armchair Shopper 


Relax and shop in confidence and ease with the help of HORTICULTURE’S Armchair Shopper 
Represented here are fine, reliable American concerns, offering unique and practical items. 














oi 7 LANDSCAPE YOUR 
START A SET OF GARDEN WALKS 


“COUNTRY FARE” 


TRAY AND 4 












Another member of our popular 
ovenproof hostessware family you 
should get acquainted with. 


Victorian 





It's serviceable and decorative, and ; A Sweet Heart Sachets 
makes out-of-doors serving a de- With Massachusetts Standard Rhyolite nel Aa p 

b sift ¢ Seggrenen, sentiment and charm wel- 
lightful treat. Rich in color, bean- natural mauve-color rock —crushed to your or blue; or one of each color. 
pot brown, moss green lined. Start- : ‘ ~ ~ 
er suggestion shown - 4 rectang- choice of passing 36” mesh or 14” mesh. rom Ray Rag Fl Ns oh 
ular relish oer ty in practical, dec- Sold in 100 Ib. bags at $3.50 per bag. falley. Gift packaged. Tax and postpaid. 
orative verdi-gris iron tray, com- nea Cl ea 4 
plete, $6.50. pent: op to Freight included east of Mississippi River. $1.35 © pair 
see complete assortment of the Producers since 1907. MARIE FARMER'S WORK-BOX 
charming shapes in the entire line 92 Grafton Street, Dept. H 
of “Country Fare”. Arlington 74, Massachusetts 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 
Mail and phone orders filled - 


delivery charges free in New England ROWE RHYOLITE 


1500 SALEM STREET, MALDEN 48, MASS. 
Be A A A I I I I A A 























g= mE Ee ES le C6 
342 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


== ‘SEE BETTER 


ged . $| with a Longview magnifier 
you can afford a \ ; 
POOL fie 


Over 4% feet diameter—75 gal. capacity. No I 
building materials or labor necessary. Fill with 















water and plant in 10 minutes. Years of lasting t “Handy Mandy" Platform Basket 

pleasure. Complete pool with 1 beau-~ $] 995 carries pies, cakes, etc., intact on picnics, to church 
: tiful water lily and 14 water plants. 8 (1/3 actual suppers or wherever you want to take them. Plat 
Fetes oor nceep eaeen POSTP AID size) Sosy ctagds 336, high. Con be weed as stand for 
‘ serving. Plenty of rcom underneath to stow things 


Note thumbhole for easy removal. 
Basket is staunchly woven of tough ash splint; has 
hinged lid; button hook. 13” square; 6” deep; 11” to 


Order today or write for illustrated pamphlet 


Makes ordinary 
S. SCHERER & SONS 


. ] k tee of oe A basket of all-purpose use ——- in 
ouse and car 
. 10 W. tn ioe Lt, N.Y. newsprint 00 Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of 


check or money order. No COD's. 


The Josselyns 


Box 147, Dept. 5D Dedham, Mass. 








m . . 
ia i Oe HE this big! 
| Finest optical glass lens 

folds into beautiful 
§ walnut plastic handle. : 

You'll be proud to own = 
ji —or give—a Longview. rot 


Use it ten days. It ais’ $A 50 AFRICAN VIOLETS ? 


refunded. ; WATER 
Postpaid ENTRANCE 

























Frosted chimney will 
take a 100 watt t bulb. Fin- 
ished in dull black with 
brass eagte top finial. 






































eee th itis Pe y EDROY PRODUCTS Co., Dept.H ti | 
r post to. 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, gPa-2 dw J 
$44,75 Check or money CF an 
pies | ISEE BETTER ES, 
C.0.D. he back guar- ge a 
: ae DRAIN STAIR CIRCULATES 
‘ FAN CRAFT MFG. CO ee ee ee ee SCREW es BENEATH 
: —a NEW METAL FLOWER BOX 
NEW ENGLAND MINIATURE FURNITURE Water goes beneath; rises by capillary 
4 For the discriminating collector — complete rooms )—— {im —— D. Holds Le Umm $ 
C B u y ' h rou g h t h e of matched pieces, mostly replicas of Family An- Guaranteed yrs. p~ ho so 144 Piong: 
: . tiques y--r - inch to the foot — handmade in 4” deep; 644” wide. In — or white 
unusual de and exactness. n Whit 25e < Be} 
t Armchair Shopper Send JO cents for illustrated catalogue Sealer, “ef welts us. > RE 0.B.’s. pa Ly 
Larger sizes available. 
EDITH PERRY MAXSON 
r 525 Wolfe Street Fredericksburg, Va. 
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GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


BLDG. AT RIGHT 8’ x 10’— $350 
OTHERS AS LOW AS $235 














If your car is being crowded out of the garage by the | 
garden tools, bicycles and baby carriage — or if you 
have to tote all your garden gear out from the cellar @pays} || 

— you need a tool house. | 























We make many sizes especially designed to fit into 
garden surroundings. Useful also as a guest house, 
week-end camp or play-house. Made in sections for 
easy shipment and erecting anywhere. Erecting 
service provided nearby. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 





Write, or telephone Walpole 70 for 
more information — better still visit 
our shop and see a sample. 








Plants grown in Washington's famous 







Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden Tool Houses, Outdoor Furniture 
Yakima Valley are extra vigorous, producing RI . 
large flowers on sturdy stalks. 


rr ,12 MINIATURE IRIS for $2.50 (Postpaid) 25 PLANTS for $5.00 


CHOOSE FROM THESE VARIETIES 








\ D ATROVIOLACEA >a anee blend MOGADOR...... white, yellow 
y BALKANA ..... pink, red toned MONGOL..... blue, red-purple 
ee light blue REFLECTION...... blue, yellow 
CURIOSITY...... greenish grey SAPPHIRE NIGHT. . pansy-violet 
DR. MANN ....... blue-purple SOUND MONEY.golden yellow 


MIGNONETTE ...white, pinkish ZUA............ ruffled white 





JOHN H. MARBLE GRANDVIEW, ‘WASHINGTON 











Azalea (Rhododendron) obtusum a de- 
lightful little dwarf spreading form 
with small leaves and rosy purple 
flowers. 12 to 15 inches $2.00; 15 to 18 = 7 
inches $2.75; 18 to 24 inches $4.00. 


Oxydendron arboreum (Sour Wood). 
2 to 3 feet $2.00; 3 to 4 feet $2.75. 


OUR LIST OF THESE AND MANY 
OTHER HARDY NEW ENGLAND 
PLANTS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


Viburnum carlesi (Mayflower Vibur- 
num) own root plants. 18 inches $3.00; 
2 feet $3.85. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 





























for Prevention S P R AY _ for Protection 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 
protected. Expert spraying NOW — will tion, and cavity work — we will gladly 
prevent serious damage later. inspect your trees without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Telephone AS 7-4204 

















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE ° _ Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription (12 issues) to Horti- 
CULTURE. Please send it to: 





$2.00 A YEAR FOR U. S. © CANADIAN—FOREIGN $3.00 
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Lily Show 

A Lily Show sponsored by the Garden 
Club of Virginia and the North American 
Lily Society with the cooperation of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, will 
be held June 15th and 16th at Fairfax, 
Virginia, in the local high school gym- 
nasium. This is located on the left hand side 
of Route 50 from Washington, D. C. about 
ten miles from the Memorial bridge over the 
Potomac. Exhibits by amateurs, commer- 
cial growers and experiment stations prom- 
ise to make this Show an outstanding 
horticultural event. 


New York City Garden Club 


The City Gardens Club of New York City 
is having its annual showing of New York 
City gardens and penthouse terraces on 
May 10 to May 17, 2:30 to 6:00 p.m. Under 
the direction of Mrs. E. Kirk Haskell, the 
proceeds from the tours will be used for the 
City Gardens Club projects which provide 
gardens for underprivileged children and 
Christmas tree ornaments made for the 
members of Kingsbridge Hospital veterans. 
Additional information may be obtained 
at the City Gardens Club headquarters, 
598 Madison Ave. 


Maryland House and 
Garden Pilgrimage 


The twelfth annual Maryland House and 
Garden Pilgrimage, sponsored by the Fed- 


| erated Garden Clubs of Maryland, is 


scheduled for April 29-May 9. The houses 
and gardens of 17 Maryland counties are 
included in the pilgrimage, the proceeds of 
which will be used to maintain the beautiful 
Hammond-Harwood House in Annapolis as 
a museum. This house has been termed the 
most perfect example of Georgian archi- 
tecture in America. Additional information 
may be obtained from Mrs. William T. 
Hamilton, president of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Maryland, 175 South Prospect 
St., Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Illinois Garden Week 


To dramatize the beauty and history of 
the state of Illinois, the Garden Club of 
Illinois has organized the Illinois Garden 
Week in which many northern Illinois Gar- 
dens will be open for visiting on May 15-22. 
Further information about this tour can be 
obtained from Mrs. A. O. Figge*of Forest 
River. 


Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts 


Dates for the 4th annual 
School for Flower Show Judges, 
held by the Garden Club Fed- 
eration of Massachusetts, have 
been changed to October 19, 
20 and 21. 
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Germantown Society 


The Germantown Horticultural Society 
will hold its next meeting May 2nd at 8 P.M. 
in Library Hall, Germantown. The flower 
show will feature varieties of Iris, Aquilegia, 
Tulips, Primulas, and Azaleas. The ar- 
rangement classes include a hat to be 
trimmed with fresh flowers or fruit, spring 
flowers in a small May basket, an all-green 
arrangement, and for men only, an ar- 
rangement of tulips. Mr. George E. Lippin- 
cott will give an illustrated lecture on Roses. 


Flower Show Judging School 


The fourth Exhibitors and Flower Show 
Judging School of the Wisconsin Garden 
Club Federation is scheduled for May 17, 
18 and 19 at Horticultural Hall, Lake 
Geneva. The school sponsored by the Town 
and Country Club of Lake Geneva is of- 
fering the following program of classes: 

“Flower Show Practice” by Miss Anne 
Wertsner Wood of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, May 17 a.m. 

“*Horticulture” by Miss Anne W. Wood 
May 17 at 2 P.M. 

“Design in Flower Arrangement” by 
Mrs. J. Loyd Berrall, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., May 18 at 9:30 a.m. 

“Color in Flower Arrangement” by Mrs. 
J. L. Berrall, May 18 at 2:00 p.m. 

Flower Show for Point Scoring and 
Analysis, May 19, at 2:00 p.m. 


Newton (Mass.) Garden Tour | 


May 14, 15 and 16 are the dates on which 
12 of Newton’s loveliest gardens will be open 
to the public. The Newton Tribute Founda- | 
tion which is sponsoring this Spring Garden 
Tour, will use the proceeds for the shrub- 
planting project already started at various 
intersections along Commonwealth Ave. 
The committee officers of the tour are Mrs. 
John F. Brown, President; Mrs. Douglas B. 
Francis, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Cornell, Treasurer; and Mrs. Charles F. 
Weden, Secretary. Further information may 
be obtained from Mrs. Clifford Pracher, 
145 Fuller St., West Newton 65, Mass. 


Garden Club Federation 
Pennsylvania Eastern Region 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsy]- 
vania exhibit at the Philadelphia Flower 
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Ward I. | 


Show represented each of the 59 countries | 


of the United Nations, with as much hor- 
ticulture from these countries as could be 
obtained. The Committee, with Mrs. Carl 
B. Watson as Chairman, included Mrs. 
Emil Geyelin, Mrs. Gustave Ballenberg, 
Mrs. Arthur Synnestvedt, Mrs. Edward J. 
Garra, Mrs. Samnel Crothers, Jr., and Mrs. 
Lloyd Williams. They spent weeks of re- 
search to achieve this exhibit. The Art 
Museum, Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia Library and Pennsylvania University 
all offered us their stores of knowledge. 
Adjacent to the United Nations room was a 
display for the Blue Star Memorial Highway 
put on by the Pennsylvania Roadside 
Council and Garden Club Federation. 
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JOHN OTT Presents 


a series of fascinating 


FLOWER FILMS 


Includes remarkable Time Lapse 
sequence of Dancing Flowers. 
Especially suitable for clubs (7 films in 
sound and color) includes Time-Lapse 
Photography, Spring Blossoms, Plant 
Oddities, Flower Arrangements, How 
to Grow Iris, Gladiolas, 
Dahlia. Free Bulletin. 


John Ott Film Library, 
Inc., 730 Elm St., Win- 
netka, Ill. 











Mrs. Charles F. Berry 
AUTHOR « « « « « «PHOTOGRAPHER 
offers three lectures in Kodachrome 


Wild Flowers and Flowering Shrubs 
Miniature “Dablias and Their Culture 
Seasonal Flower Arrangements 
Each lecture will include flowers growing and 


in arrangement — suggestions for table set- 
pings. Holidays and Anniversaries. Send for 
older. 

















“Colombia, Land of Orchids” 
“Plant Hunting in the Andes” 
Kodachrome lectures by 


DR. WALTER HENRICKS HODGE 
Flat Hills Road ° Amherst, Mass. 











> Th The FERNGLEN WORKSHOP 


y “In the Monadnock Region” at Antrim, New 
Hampshire. Field courses in Nature Educa- 
* tion, Gardening and Conservation. For in- 
> formation write to Mabel E. Turner, Director 


P. 0. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 








JAPANESE GARDENS © 


Their Background, History, and Contribution 
to the of Gardening 


An Illustrated Lecture by 
GUY H. LEE, Landscape Archited 


~) 408 Hammond St., 
r had Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 
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21 CRESCENT ROAD 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts J 
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Garden Clubs, Attention! 


If you have not seen these fine motion pictures 
in color and heard these interesting talks, 
DON’T DELAY! 


SPRING IN THE SOUTH. Gardens from Key 
West to Natchez and Charleston. 

HISTORIC HOMES AND GARDENS OF OLD 
VIRGINIA. Including the Williamsburg Resto- 
ration. 

A NATURALIST AMONG THE WILD FLOW- 
ERS. Blossom secrets reveal 

BIRDING WITH A COLOR C AMERA. At home 
and afield with the birds. " 

DOWN THE RIVER TO PERCE. The Gaspé 
Peninsula in eastern Quebec. 


Dr. John B. May «+ Cohasset, Mass. 














April 11, 1949. "Your lecture ‘Color, Composition 
and Des in of New England Gardens’ was a 
oe a," to a perfect year and will not soon 

I was jally delighted to learn 
a so many people came from a distance to 
enjoy the yk of the gardens with us. Many 
people too, have spoken to me of your charming 
manner of presentation. It was enthusiastically 
enjoyed by all garden lovers and may | say, a 
Reva personal satisfaction to me.""—Katherine S. 
eid, Program Chairman, Medford Women's 


HELENE BOLL 


271 Beacon Street 
Massachusetts 





Boston 











Christmas Beautiful 


A demonstration—lecture on decoration, stressing 
the real meaning of Christmas. 


Your Garden Can Have Charm 


Mrs. Pease’s garden received an award from the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society for excellence of design. 


Don’ t Be Afraid of Flowers! 


tration that is constructive, 





em om eumnusing. 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 


181 Warwick Road Melrose 76, Mass. 











you watch the pictures grow 
GERTRUDE ALLEN 


draws birds, animals, plants in color during her 


COLORED CHALK TALKS 


— and you keep the pictures afterward! 
Descriptive circular, terms and dates on request 


34 AVON WAY QUINCY 69, MASS. 
Tel. GRanite 2-1244 


Tour October 1949, Penn., Ohio, Indiana, Ky. 








LECTURES ON NATURE LORE 
AND BIRD LIFE 
All illustrated with color motion pictures or 


kodachromes. Experienced lecturers. For de- 
scriptive circular and terms, write 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 














CLASSIFIED 





NEW AND UNUSUAL HOUSE PLANTS. Begonias 
for the Window Garden. BESSIE R. BUXTON, 114 
Central Street, Peabody, Mass. 





HISTORIC HARTSHORNE HOUSE on the lake, sur- 
rounded by gardens available for meetings or outings. 
Tea is oeved and a program provided if desired. 
MRS. A. . Church Street, Wakefield, 
ont BE, 








Lectures on 


1. Roses and their culture (élustrated) 
2. Old roses and their interesting history 


George A. Sweetser 


Landscape “Designer and Horticulturist 


36 Forest Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Tel. Wellesley 5-0748 
Mr. Sweetser is President of the American Rose Society, 
former President of the New England Rose Society, Hon- 
orary Vice-President of the American Horiiculiural Society, 
and member of the Massachusetis Horticultural Soctety. 











Mrs. ~—Anson Howe Smith 


LECTURES ON FLOWER ARRANGEMENT AND 
FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 


Send for Folder 
203 Highland St. Dedham, Mass. 


tamed planning tour to Pacific Northwest, offering 
special flat rate to clubs en route. 
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Kill Lawn Weeds with 


WEEDONE. 


The Original 2,4-D Weedkiller 


Successfully Used on 

Over a Million Lawns 
For a weed-free, greener lawn, spray 
dandelions and plantains; also poison 
ivy, honeysuckle, ragweed, wild 
morning glory. Get a complete kill 

without killing grass. 

Quart $2.50 
Prices of larger quantities on request. 
At your garden-supply store; or write 


6-oz. can 75 cents 


American Chemical Paint Company 
Ambler, Pa. 
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YoU 
can have a 


BETTER 
GARDEN 


PARR W'S 





Your favorite dealer has a large as- 
sortment of freshly tested, freshly 
packaged Ferry’s Seeds—all specially 
selected for your locality. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED Co. 
DETROIT 31 + SAN FRANCISCO 24 


Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber” on “THE GARDEN 
GATE” —Saturday mornings—CBS 
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For Carnation Growers 


Carnation Growing. By Kenneth F. 
McCully. Saugus, Mass. 


This is a practical manual for the com- 








mercial grower. Propagation, soil treatment, | 
diseases and other carnation needs are | 
capably handled. It meets a definite need. 


Genus Primula 


Primulas In the Garden. By Kenneth 
Charles Corsar. London: Lindsay Drum- 
mond. $3.75. (Distributed by Maemillan 
Co. New York) 

There is a need for books dealing with the 
plants of one genus only. This one, from 
across the Atlantic, is about the genus 
Primula and the author, Kenneth C. 
Corsar, Hon. Editor of the Scottish Rock 
Garden Clubs, describes the different 
primula types for rock, bog and wild garden 
planting. In addition, Mr. Corsar gives de- 
tailed accounts of rare plants collected in 
the Himalayas, and includes a chapter on 
the varieties and cultivation of the auricula. 


Table Setting Made Simple 
Table Setting For Everyone. By Dorothy 


| 


Biddle and Dorothea Blom. New York: | 


M. Barrow and Co., Inc. $2.00. - 

Once again, the well-known mother-and- 
daughter authors, Dorothy Biddle and 
Dorothea Blom have written a volume that 
makes table setting for everyone simple and 
inexpensive. There are ideas on how to set 
the table for family, guest and buffet af- 
fairs, including suggestions on the covering 
of the table, the use of china, and new 
flower, foliage and fruit arrangements. 


Also included is information on arranging 


table settings for flower shows. 


Pleasant Reading 
Around the Seasons in Denver. By S. R. 

DeBoer. Denver: By the author. 

A happy little book that takes the reader 
through the year in the parks and gardens 
of Denver. The author is well known as 
Denver Park Designer and City Planner. 
The illustrations, which are drawings by 
Frances White, add much to the charm of 
the informal and friendly text. 


Snipping and Sawing 
Pruning is Simple. By John and Carol 
Grant. Seattle: Frank McCaffrey. $2.50. 
Essentially practical and practically sim- 
ple, this hand book fills a distinct need of 
the amateur gardener’s. Many of us have 
looked at a neglected and overgrown shrub 
or tree and wondered where in the world to 
begin and how to go on from there. With 
this little book, the whys‘and wherefores of 
pruning ornamental trees and shrubs will 
no longer be a mystery. The excellent illus- 
trations are particularly helpful. 





Everything that grows 





















T HE surest and easiest way to improve 
your garden is to improve your soi/ 
with Premier Peat Moss. 


Premier literally gives your soil New 
Life. It opens up the soil to air and 
moisture by adding pure, weed-free, 
spongy, 97% organic matter that readily 
mixes in. It absorbs 20 times its weight 
in moisture... makes soil breathe deeply 
++. prevents surface crusting... feeds 
the roots as they need it. That is why 
you can depend on Premier to give you: 


HEALTHIER SOIL 

MORE ROOTS 

STURDIER PLANTS 
SAFER TRANSPLANTING 
PROTECTIVE MULCH 


Remember, your garden can be no bet- 
ter than your soil. Start now to improve 
both with Premier Peat Moss. Ask your 
dealer today for Premier—identified by 
the d/ue bale head with certified seal. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 












PERRY’S 


Summer-Flowering 


BULBS 


ORNITHOGALUM 


This unusual summer-fiowering bulb produces a 
spectacular cluster of waxy cream-colored 
petals around an olive black center. Plant 
reaches a height of about 3 ft. and blooms over 
a long period. Growing habits same as Gladiolus. 


Three for $1.10; dozen, $4.00 


TUBEROSES, Double Pear! 


Prized for their exquisite fragrance these pure 
white wax-like flowers are splendid for cutting 
or garden decoration. Can be started in pots be 
fore May or set directly outside after that time. 


Three for 75c; dozen, $2.75 


ISMENE CALATHINA 


The so-called Peruvian Daffodil is a popular, 
easily grown bulb which produces clusters of 
large, fragrant, Lily-like blooms with pale 
green markings in the throat. Plant outside 
after May 15th. 


Three for $1.90; dozen $7.20 
SEND FOR OUR 1949 CATALOG 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12=13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 
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Garden Digest 


New Snowball Bush Aphid Cure 


Reports from the New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station reveal that new spray materials for the destruction of 
the eggs of the aphids which attack snowball or Viburnum bushes 
are now available. A single application of one of the dinitro 
sprays, such as D N — Dry Mix, D N — 289, Krenite or Elgetol, 
should be made while the bushes are still in dormant state, before 
the buds show their green. The insecticide is used at the rate of 
six ounces of the actual toxicant in 100 gallons of water. To 
obtain ths concentration in 100 gallons, D N — Dry Mix is used 
at the rate of one pound, D N — 289 at three-fourths quart, and 
Krenite and Elegetol at the rate of one quart. All parts of the 
plants should be thoroughly wet by the spray and care should 
be taken to mix the spray materials thoroughly. 





Black Stem Rust Quarantine Extended 


The United States Department of Agriculture has announced 
that the black stem rust quarantine will be extended, effective 
May 1, 1949, to the entire United States. All interstate move- 
ment within continental United States of all barberry, mahonia 
and mahoberberis not known to be resistant to the black stem 
rust will be prohibited. Permits will be required for movement of 
species known to be rust resistant. Black stem is a fungus disease 
which is highly destructive to smal] grains. Certain species of 
barberry, mahonia and mahoberberis are alternate hosts of this 
fungus and their presence in grain growing areas is a menace to 
the grain crops. 


Synthetic Pyrethrum 


A new pyrethrum-like chemical made synthetically for the 
first time in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
has been made known by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This new synthetic material contains material almost 
identical with the insect-killing principle in pyrethrum. One of 
our oldest and most useful insecticides, pyrethrum was obtained 
from flower heads of a plant belonging to the same family as 
chrysanthemums. The new synthetic product is said to be more 
effective than the flower-produced kind. One of its compounds, 
for example, is found to be six times as toxic to house flies as the 
combined toxic principles of pyrethrum flowers. Other findings 
show that the chemical pyrethrum does not lose its insect-killing 
value as the natural material. The results of 15 years intensive 
research by Bureau chemist F. B. LaForge and his associates 
have made synthetic pyrethrum a reality. 


Pre-emergence Weeding Not For Corn 


A recent report from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture advises that pre-emergence weeding — spraying a newly 
planted corn field with 2,4-D to destroy weed seed — is still in 
experimental stage and cannot be generally recommended. How- 
ever, some treatments are satisfactory on heavy soils where the 
temperature is high enough and the soil moisture sufficient to 
cause prompt germination of both weed and seed crops, although 
the loss of seed occurs when heavy rains follow the application. 
Spraying on light, porous soils is likewise harmful. At present, 
pre-emergence weeding is chiefly useful in controlling grass in 
fields which are too wet for cultivation. For this, an application of 
11% to 2 pounds of 2,4-D acid equivalent per acre is adequate 
when applied from the third day after planting until three days 
after the seedlings emerge. This will control weeds for the first 
four weeks and those which show up later will have to be con- 
trolled by additional chemical applications or regular cultivation. 
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BIG TREES 
do Mcp 


FROST ad HIGGINS 


Big trees, 
like elephants, can be trained to perform in wondrous 
ways. It’s just a matter of knowing how to handle them. 


The jump from where they’re growing now to just the 
place you want them — right on your own lawn — is 
scarcely any trick at all. We’ve been taking bows for 
that stunt for over 50 years. 


And just as a timely reminder, why not arrange now 


spraying to keep them free from insect pests. 


FROSTCoud HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Massachusetts 






let us give your trees and grounds a thorough 


Spraying, Landscape Planning and Planting, Tree 
Feeding, Pruning, Surgery, Weed Control, 
Grub Proofing, etc. 





AR 5-1410 














THIS TIME ‘fae 











Years ahead in quality, in con- 
struction, in “mow-ability,” the 
Clemson Lawn Machine offers 
you lawn .care that’s easier and 
faster. The light weight 
Clemson handles easier... 
“ ‘wider swath (17 inches) cuts 
faster...large semi-pneu- 
matic rubber tires and non- 
scuffing, 3-section rollers 
permit easier turns...simple, 
finger-tip control gives de- 
sired reel and blade adjust- 
ment... handle bracket car- 
ries your clippers. . . steel 
dust covers protect gears 
and bearings... patented 
handle attachment 
eliminates “bobbing’’. 
SEE—TRY the Clem- 
son first, today...at 
your favorite hard- 
ware, seed or de- 
partment 



































BUY YEARS 






® 4609 


OF EASIER 






LAWN CLEMSON BADS ANC 
MOWING Widdletown, WN. USE 


Sold exclusively through wholesale distributors to 
retail channels by the makers of world-famous Star 
Hack Saw Blades, Frames, and Band Saw Blades. 
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GREENHOUSE 
Wie 


Comes in sections 
that go together with 
bolts and screws. Easy to 
put up anywhere, anytime. $425 

buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured 

ready to go on your foundation. 
Other basic Orlyt models from $190. 
Automatic heat, ventilation, and water- 
ing available at reasonable prices. Send 
for fascinating booklet, No. 70 
Handbook — ‘‘Greenhouse Gardening 

for Everyone’’. 266 ” eean teased 

trated, postpaid, 


LORD & BURNHAM 








For Better Lawns 
Lovelier Gardens 


use HYPER-HUMUS 


The CULTIVATED Organic 
it vitalizes your soil and encourages growth. 
Benefits are noticeable for many years. 
Ask your Dealer for 
HYPER-HUMUS 


Se 
MILORG “A NITE 


Sein Goat Qrowieg 


sy, T0 APPLY, NON- anne 


eG lappen 


1121 WASHINGTON STREET 
WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 



























»ARROW— 
and NAMSCO 


APPROVED CANADIAN PEAT MOSS 
High Uniform Quality 

@ Holds moisture wonderfully 

@ Conserves fertilizers 

®@ Promotes root growth 


Ask your dealer for either 
ARROW or NAMSCO Peat Moss 


Write us for free folder 


New Amsterdam Import Co., Inc. 
122-P Chambers Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


ARROW PEAT MOSS 


~ PRODUCT OF CANADA 
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LETTERS 


Share your Flowers 


Dear Editor — There is no place where flow- 
ers have a greater power to bring comfort 
and pleasure than in a hospital. The uni- 
versal financial struggle for existence faced 
by hospitals allows no margin for the pur- 
chase of anything except essentials, and al- 
though recognizing that a tangible benefit 
is derived from flowers, they cannot be in- 
cluded in a carefully planned budget. That 
is where every garden lover, whether his 
extra blooms number many or but a few, 
may do his part to help. The donating of 
surplus flowers is certainly not a new idea 
nor one that is original in this community, 
but it is most thoroughly executed in our 
town, happily carried out by a few mem- 
bers of a flower committee affiliated with 
the hospital auxiliary. 

Regardless of the number of flowers 
given, they are cut and placed in a damp 
newspaper-lined carton and a_ telephone 
call to the committee brings some one to 
call for them. The real work is done by 
these members at the hospital where they 
arrange and place bouquets at the points 
where at the moment the need seems great- 
est. 

Much like a pebble thrown into a pool, 
the simple act of giving a few flowers brings 
many ripples in its wake. The appreciation 
of the recipients is nothing to the feeling of 
joy in the possession of a garden that is 
bringing pleasure to people who might 
otherwise never see the beauty of your 
garden. 

— Viota H. Sawyer. 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 


Peach Borers 


Dear Editor — Peach tree borers have in- 
terested me for many years. Long before 
D.D.T. was heard of I tried every method 
recommended by the Government, States 
and others. The old crystal method was 
100% worthless. The latest report I have 
seen says that D.D.T. is about 75% to 80% 
effective where used two or three times a 
year. The first application in the Northern 
States is July 15th. From what little I 
know about entomology the eggs are laid 
before July Ist on, so why wait until the 
15th. The tangle-foot method was discov- 
ered 50 years ago, and has been used ever 
since by many peach tree growers. I have 
used it for five years and not had a borer 
since. My trees are in the best health ever. 
The tangle-foot should be put on before 
June Ist, not July 15th. It takes me about 
30 minutes to swab my 13 trees, and to put 
on two or three applications of spray would 
take much longer, and then there will be 
some borers to dig out with a jack knife. 
I know from my own trees, and those of 
others who have used it much longer than 
I have, that tangle-foot does not hurt the 
tree. 
— GrorceE H. Crossre. 

Scituate, Mass. 





Named | 


CALADIUM, 4 Varieties 

Exotic leaves — Four types, Red, 

Rose, Pink, White. Guaranteed 

to flourish. 

$1 OFFER: 1 each of 4 named 

varieties, Peed, Candidum, 

Lord Derby, Haldeman. 

$2 OFFER: 12 Bulbs (3 of 

each variety). 

$3 BARGAIN OFFER: 4 Bulbs 

_(1 of each variety), plus 4 
opper Colored Styrene 4” 

Jardinieres, plus 4 Bags 

Sphagnum Potting Moss. 

All shigenptts postpaid. Satis- 

faction Guaranteed. Remit today 


Bulb %% Club 


125 MADISON 
Dept. HTC Chicago 3 











FREE ... Grey's 
GARDEN CATALOGUE 


TESTED vegetable and flower seeds — 
bulbs, plants, and garden supplies. 


SPECIAL — 25 Exhibition Mixture 
gladiolus bulbs for only $1.00 postpaid. 
Plant the best for success. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 
(Seedsmen since 1888) 
20 Hunt Street Weymouth, Mass. 














BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
15 VARIETIES 
¢ Order NOW for Fall or Spring Planting « 


MONROE FARMS 
BOX 464, BROWNS MILLS, N. J. 
Member of the True Blueberry Growers Association 


4 MONTHS OF WONDERFUL 





HARDY LILIES Covi 

to bloom! 
10 bulbs — 2 each of 5 varieties................ 00 
15 bulbs — 3 each of 5 varieties................ 5.75 
30 bulbs — 6 each of 5 varieties................ 11.50 


or separately 
LILLIUM PRIDE OF aor 
‘or 


3 for 12 for 

a. 6 6 4 ona ke tae $2.25 $4.25 $8.00 
a ar 3.50 6.75 12.50 
PE EN awa we.c00'e dhe eeein 4.50 8.00 15.00 

L. DAVIDDI ‘ 
EE IE 1.50 2.75 5.00 
EL DOs w onws 604075 ence ih 2.25 4.25 8.00 
L. TIGRINUM 
cc sect wscteeees $1.20 $2.25 $4.25 
RR aT ree ee arene 1.95 3.60 6.75 
L. TENIFOLIUM and 
L. TENIFOLIUM GOLDEN GLEAM 

so venencwee eee $.75 $1.35 $3. 50 
Se nod RS aS eS 1.05 2.00 75 


Every bulb guaranteed to bloom or ~ aon your ume 
back. Shipped prepaid from Vermont. 


HARTWOOD FORESTS 7 SdaiRRN £139" 





Atkins & Durbrow 


PEAT ed het 


Awarded the coveted 
Medal of Honor for 
highest quality peat moss 
among all brands . . . 

a position we have 
consistently maintained 
for more than 60 years. 
Insist that your dealer 
give you 

Atkins & Dubrow's 

GPM Peat Moss. 
Literature on request. 








ATKINS « DURBROW, iwc. 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y 


165 JOHN STREET 





Manufacturers of DRICONURE for 20 Years 


eR I ONO SE NSERC HRB 
HORTICULTURE 








LETTERS 


English Sparrow 


Dear Editor — Since I have found the com- 
mon bird, the sparrow, English variety, to 
be such a help in my garden I want to say a 
good word. Last summer our grapevine be- 
gan to be covered with Japanese beetles 
which were cleaned off by the English 
Sparrow. The yield was heavy on our grape- 
vine. We had enough grapes to give our 
neighbor. The vine was always covered 
with birds before the fruit was produced 
but never bothered afterward. We never 
sprayed the grapevine. The birds were fed 
in Winter and Summer with bird seed al- 
ways in a feeder at all times. The birds 
worked for us. 





—Rutn Price. 


North Attleboro, Mass. | 


Amaryllis 


Dear Editor — After reading an article 
on the rest method for amaryllis, I decided 
to rest ten bulbs that had been bloomed in 
April and May. The article advised to plant 
the bulbs in the yard garden, leaving them 
as long as possible. My bulbs threw up some 
late second blossom shoots so it was late 
July before I got my bulbs set out. A very 
late Fall gave me till November 20, 1948. 
At that time I dug them and put them away 
to rest till March 20. According to the in- 
formation they needed four months. Being 
a bit skeptical about these bulbs waiting 
this long to bloom, an eye was kept on 
them regularly. On Jan. 6, 1949, I found 
them with shoot swells, so I potted them 
with my usual method, and every bulb has 
bloomed. Every bulb had two shoots. 
— Mrs. HarpGrove. 

Wewoka, Okla. 


Mixing Sprays 

To make one gallon or one quart of 
various spray solutions required in a small 
garden, the following dilutions have been 
compiled by Jack Rose, director of home 


_ gardening, Michigan State College: 


DDT wettable powder 25% — 1 gallon 
water, 3 tablespoons powder; 1 quart 
water, 2 teaspoons powder. 

DDT wettable powder 50% — 1 gallon, 
1% tablespoons; 1 quart, 1 teaspoon. 

Lead arsenate — 1 gallon, 3 tablespoons; 
1 quart, 2 teaspoons. 


Calcium arsenate—1 gallon, 2 table- | 


spoons; 1 quart, 2 teaspoons. 

Paris green —1 gallon, 1 teaspoon; 1 
quart, 14 teaspoon. 

Cryolite— 1 gallon, 4 tablespoons; 1 
quart, 1 tablespoon. 

Nicotine sulfate — 1 gallon, 2 teaspoons; 
1 quart, 1 teaspoon. 

Wettable sulfur— 1 gallon, 5 table- 
spoons; 1 quart, 1 tablespoon. 

Soap — 1 gallon, 3 tablespoons; 1 quart, 
2 teaspoons. 

Fermate —1 gallon, 1 tablespoon; 1 
quart, 1 teaspoon. 

Detroit News. 
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Kennebec Chair $9.00 


Good looking rustic furniture with com- 








Penobscot Settee $12.50 


Neponset Table $6.00 


Order one — or all — of the above pieces, 


fortably curved and sloped backs and 
seats. Made of Northern New England 
White Cedar with every joint both pin- 
ned and waterproof glued. Made to be 
left out through any weather. Rustic light 
brown color never needs refinishing. 


now. Express collect and satisfaction 
guaranteed. For more information about 
our entire line of outdoor furniture — or 
about our Cedar Fences and Garden Tool 
Houses, write or telephone Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOOCDWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 











For REAL GARDEN BEAUTY! 


BRAND’S LOVELY 
FRENCH LILACS 


Our collection of French Lilacs 
is the best in the country—all 
grown on their own roots and 
always true to type. We offer 
a full range of colors, from 
White and delicate Lavender 
to deep purple Red; many 





PEERLESS PEONIES ess 

Brand's Peonies are well known \' 
as prize-winners all over the 
country. They are sent to you in 
good healthy root divisions with 
three to five eyes and will pro- 
duce the most beautiful blos- 
soms this year, if planted early 
enough. All colors available. 











double. They are hardy and 
as easy to grow as the com- 
mon lilac. Try them this year. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—LISTING 
LILACS, PEONIES, IRIS, ‘MUMS, 
AND FLOWERING CRABS 











BRAND PEONY FARMS 











New! Effective! Tested! 


SOILFUME-CAPS 


100% Ethylene Dibromide 


WIREWORM AND NEMATODE 
CONTROL IN CAPSULE FORM 


Home Gardens 


FOR Greenhouses 


Market Gardeners 


A new and convenient method of soil fumigation. 


Tested and found highly effective by Research Entomologists 
and vegetable and flower growers. 


Ask your hardware, seed or garden supply store about 
Niagara Farm and Garden Brand Soilfume-Caps, 























Destroys Soil Pests! 





®@ Easy to apply 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
®@ Safe to use ia 
* Harmlessto = FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
- Middleport, New York 
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Gypsophila 
ROSY VEIL 


Fine double pink Baby’s Breath 
50c each; 3 for $1.35, postpaid. 
Read about it and our bright 
orange pink PyrETHRUM Mrs. 
D. C. Buitss in Gardenside Gos- 
sip, our unique catalog sent free 


on request. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 


Shelburne, Vermont 











ive them in bloom: 
Visit one of 
America’s finest 


IRIS 
GARDENS 


o- display gardens, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of Iris are in 
bloom, are attracting flower-lovers 
from all over the East. Pay us a 
visit— and stroll at leisure through 
a gorgeous array of rare colors and 
types! Plan now to come while 
these exquisite varieties are at their 
best—from May 20th on—Bearded, 
Siberian, Spurias and Japanese Iris 
... Day Lilies... Hemerocallis... 
truly ‘Orchids in Iris.”’ 


Send for Free Catalog featuring 
many exceptional varieties 
WITTMAN’S 
ORCHIDS IN IRIS 
1445 Van Houten Avenue, 
Clifton. N. J.— Off Route 6 











DDT Spray for 
Peach Tree Borer 


A new and better method for combating 
peach tree borer is now available to fruit 
growers through the development of DDT 
sprays. DDT is said to have marked ad- 
vantages over the so-called “PDB” treat- 
ment for this troublesome pest. 

DDT sprays for peach tree borer have 
been under test in orchards for three years 
by scientists at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. Two or three applications during 
the summer when the young borers are 
hatching have given satisfactory control. 

Sprays containing DDT at concentra- 
tions of 2 to 3 pounds of the 50% wettable 
powder in 100 gallons of water are applied 
directly to the trunks, crotches, and limb 
bases of the tree. Spraying begins with the 
first hatch of borers early in July and is 
repeated at three-week intervals during the 
hatching period. 

Growers are cautioned to look upon the 
use of DDT for peach tree borers as a specific 
treatment for that particular pest. The 
DDT sprays will aid in combating other 
pests of peaches, but the spray applications 
should be timed for the borer. It is impor- 
tant, too, that the trunk of the tree be well 
covered, not just the outer branches. 

The DDT treatment is entirely safe for 
young trees, even in the nursery, it is said. 
It also kills the young borers on all parts of 
the tree and destroys them before they can 
inflict any damage rather than after they 
have been feeding for several weeks or even 
months as in the case of former methods of 


| control. The DDT spray has one short- 


DAFFODIL NOVELTIES 


I have one of the finest collections of choice Daffo- 
dils in the British Isles and can offer bulbs of highest 
quality. Please write for my descriptive illustrated 
catalog, post free. 


_W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, BALLYMENA 
Northern Ireland 








GET THE BEST... 











= PAY LESS! te 
fa 
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a Ms —- = 
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WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 


POST AND RAIL FENCE 


Durable and beautiful. Two, three, or 
four rail style with hand split or round 
cedar rails. Also screen, picket, and 
hurdle fencing. Erecting service, if de- 
sired. Visit our shop. Write for folder 
or phone Walpole 70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
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coming in that it is not entirely effective 
against the so-called lesser peach tree borer 
and larvae of the regular borer which be- 
come established in wounds or deep burrows 
on the surface of the trunk. 


Sprekelia 

Sprekelia formosissima, also known as 
Jacobean lily and St. James lily, is a tender 
bulb belonging to the Amaryllis family. 
Its long slender leaves with its brilliant 
scarlet odd-shaped flowers are very striking. 
Mine are planted in some old, easy-to- 
handle container and stored in the base- 


| ment over Winter. In the Spring I remove 


top soil and fill up with new soil, water and 
put outside in a protected place, on the 
north side of the house. As the wind twists 
and bruises the leaves, I put in a few small 
stakes at edge of kettle or container to hold 
the foliage in place. They may also be 
planted in the open border if taken up be- 
fore frost and stored, but in this manner the 
leaves do not ripen and the root system 
sustains a shock. In a container they may 
be left to ripen off gradually. They may also 
be handled like Amaryllis indoors, but I 
have never tried them out for indoor culture. 
They increase by offsets. 
— Mrs. ANNA JOHANNING. 

Baldwin, Kansas. 


BUY BOOKS THRU 
HORTICULTURE 








BOSTON 
CHAIN-LINK 


FENCES 


BUILDERS OF CHAIN LINK AND 
RUSTIC WOOD FENCES 


Our Service Includes Measuring Your Property 
= Recommending Most Desirable Type of 
encing. 


Phone or Write for Estimate or One of Our 
Representatives. 


BOSTON CHAIN LINK 
FENCE CO. 


350 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER 


TAlbot 5-1800 


Home Fencing and Estate Fencing 
A Specialty 














OUR FRESHLY DUG 
NORTHERN GROWN 


EVERGREENS, TREES 
AND SHRUBS 
are grown right — priced right — 


and guaranteed to grow. A free 
illustrated price list on request. 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 


Established 1896 
MURSHRIRS  ssacetee. mas. 

















All types of wood, wire and wrought 


iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Pertland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 

















Call RALSTON for 
Pruning - Spraying 


Protect the health and beauty of your 
trees by expert pruning. Conserves 
vitality, stimulates new growth. Ar- 
range now for scientific spraying to 
control elm bark beetle, elm leaf 
beetle, gypsy moth, and other pests 
that cause unsightly damage. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 
337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
43 Cornwall St. ¢ Portsmouth, N. H. 


~ 














Rare Hardy— 
Rock Plants 


Rare and standard hardy ials for 

rock garden or border. Sturdy, well-rooted 

stock. Visitors welcome at nursery; weekday 

i? only, please. Unique catalog. 
pt. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
HORTICULTURE 














MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 








DRICONURE 


... @ blend of Peat Moss, 
animal and poultry manure. 


Favorite of gardeners for more than 
20 years. 100% organic. 

All plant food and humus... 
no weed seeds... 

no filler... nu waste. 
Holds plant food in liquid 
form so roots can use 

it as needed. 
Never burns. 
Produces more 
luxurious growth. 
7%, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. 
bags from your local 
dealer or direct. 
Send for literature. 


ATKINS « DURBROW, rnc. 













165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y 


Oldest and Largest PEAT MOSS Prod in A 














LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all 
New England. 


**Nature Packed”’ 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 











MULCH with 


0 1-Hold soil moisture 
2-Smother weeds 
3- Eliminate need fer 
cultivation 






An easy to use, non-absorptive, buckwheat hull 
MULCH—dark brown in coler. ideal on flower beds; 
lawns, gardens, etc. Convenient 50 Ib. bags. 200 ibs. 
(covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. deep) $5.00—500 ibs. $10.50 
— 1000 Ibs. $19.00—2000 Ibs. $35.00 f.0.b. Cohec- 
ton. Order frem ad er send for FREE folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 


Box 2, COHOCTON, N. ¥. 


S40acgadhb 














BANISH BARE SPOTS!!! 


No Green Thumb needed with amazingly NEW 
wen't burn FMG (For More Growth) Plant food soll 
builder. 





If YOU have BARE spots where Nothing will Grow © 
A SICK house plant ¢ A SPOTTY lawn © Too SANDY 
soil @ Too HEAVY soil @ Too many ANT hills @ Too 
many JAP beetle grubs. 


THEN 


BUILD your soil—FEED your plants. KILL many soil 
pests in ONE operation. AMAZE your neighbors. Be 
PROUD of your growing things. EASY to use—mostly 
organic. ‘ 


Made and sold by a GROWER for all growing things. 


FREE VALUABLE CULTURAL LEAFLETS WITH EACH 
BAG. Order now at $1.98 per bushel bag, 
prepaid. 
FRANK’S MARKET GARDEN 
Growers Since 1919 
1398 Allen Street 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Keep Bloom in Tulip Beds 


When blooms begin to fade, leaves to 
turn yellow, do your tulip beds give you an 
unpleasant sensation? Mine did. And that 
is the reason I found a way to keep bloom 
in my beds, bloom that would hide their 
unsightly appearance. 

But the solution of this problem was not 
so simple, I found, as it first seemed. Not 
just any kind of flower seed scattered among 
the tulips, I knew, would camouflage these 
dying flowers. The seeds must be early in 
germination, so early that plants would be 
fully grown, about ready to bloom when 
the tulip beds were most unsightly. 

And this was not all. Whatever I planted 
must thrive in a sunny location and in well- 
drained soil, just as my tulips did. But what 
should I plant? 

Then suddenly I was thinking about 
annual phlox, wondering whether it was the 
answer. There was no reason that I could 
think of why this flower wouldn’t more 
than satisfy all requirements in the proper 
solution of my problem: the seeds could be 
planted before frost danger was past; with 
balmy weather they would germinate 
quickly; phlox thrived best in a sunny 
location, in well-drained soil, and did well 
even when plants were close together. 

So I decided to try phlox. I selected the 
annual dwarf mixed. 

Because I live in Minnesota, where the 
growing season is short, I planted the 
phlox seed when tulip leaves were barely 
showing through the soil. But if your grow- 
ing season is lengthy, you won’t need to 
plant the phlox till the tulip foliage is sev- 
eral inches above ground. In either case, 


however, the top soil must be moderately | 
dry at planting time and carefully cul- | 


tivated. 

On the very first day I considered the 
ground dry enough, I did the planting. For 
cultivation near the tulip leaf tips, I used 
a common kitchen fork; in broader spaces 
the three-pronged hand cultivator. For 
working the scattered seeds into the soil, 
I used my hands, firmly pressing the seeds 
down. 

In one of my tulip beds, for added color 
and variety, I sowed California poppies 
among tulips in front row; in back row, 
where tulips alternated with those in front, 
I sowed phlox. 

The results of my experiment in both 
beds were most gratifying. Neither the 
tulips’ growth nor blooms showed any ill 
effects of the planting around them. And 
when tulip blooms were fading, the phlox, 
also the poppies were throwing their green 
over the soil. By the time tulip leaves were 
yellowing, gay blossoms about them cap- 


| tured one’s attention. 


Try this experiment and experience the 
joy that comes when you keep bloom in 
tulip beds to cover tulips in their unsightly 
decline. 

— Litace Burr 
Moorhead, Minn. 





Your Neighborhood Dealer 


has these famous house 
and garden products 





IT’S TIME FOR 


WEED-NO-MORE 


SPRAY Away UGLY WEEDS! 


Yes, now’s the time gs 


to insure your having 

a beautiful, weed-free — 
lawn this summer... 
the easy, proven way. 
Just spray on Weed- 
No-More—dande- 
lions and other ugly 
weeds soon die, roots 
and all. 







Sanaa .| 


fea, 
tomes fie — 
* aren, 


eS fk, . 


Enough for average lawn $1 -0O0 


THE NEW HANDY SPRAYER 


Measures !9-ounce of Weed-No-More. 
Fits any gal. or !»-gal. screw-top jug. 
eee ee eee 


CONTROL GARDEN PESTS WITH THE 


BUG BLASTER 


Protects flowers and vegetables from 
most destructive insects 
and diseases! No mixing, 
no bother! Scientific for- 
mula contains DDT, sul- 
fur, rotenone, copper, and 
other plant-protecting in- 
gredients. Complete .. . 
filled with dust mixture 

. ready to use. Get it 
today! 


DUST & GUN 
All-in-One 


Big 36” size for all 

garden purposes 

(holds 2 Ibs. ) 
$1.98 

J Junior size for 

flewer boxes, 

small gardens 
69 


DESTROY HOUSEHOLD PESTS WITH 
PESTROY 10% DDT 


Roaches, silverfish, ants, etc. In the 















PESTROY 6% DDT 
LIQUID COATING 


Brush it on garbage cans, 
door sills, drains, etc..... 





















Products of SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Research 
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REO ROYALE 


“Tops” in Low Price 


Power Mowers 


Full 21’ Cut 


If you’ve a small or 
medium size lawn Reo 
Royale’s the mower 
for you. Entirely power D 

c } el. 
driven — sturdy yet $119.50 
lightweight, 114 h.p. 4 cycle gas engine, durable cut- 
ting blades, adjustable steel handle. A woman or 
child can operate easily. Reo Royale is easy on the 
pocketbook, too. 
EEE ee ee ee ee 


PLANET JR. 
GARDEN TRACTOR 


“A YEAR ROUND 
HELPER” 


There’s a hundred jobs 
Planet Jr. tractors will 
do, quickly, easily and 
economically on small 
farms, nurseries, truck 
gardens, estates, etc. 1144 
h.p. 4 cycle gas engine. 


$218. 75 Adjustable wheel set- 


tings with 14’ and 21” centers. Gauge wheels to 
regulate depth. Complete with cultivator. Other 
models available. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
IDEAL VICTOR 


IDEAL 24” 
POWER $259.00 
MOWERS 


ASizeendType 
For Every 
Purpose 










Large lawns seem small with the heavy 
duty IDEAL Victor 24” mower. 5 dura- 
ble, special alioy steel blades cut a wide 24” path as 
it glides, quickly, easily over the lawn following 
ground contour. 14% to 2 h.p. 4 cycle gas engine. 
Heavy duty rubber tires. IDEAL Power Mowers 
with cutting units ranging from 20” to 19 feet 
available plus attachments. 


ee ee ee 
IT PAYS TO BUY 
From a P.M:S. * 


As New England’s largest power mower specialists* 
we can assure you of factory authorized service and 
parts at all times. 


MAIL and PHONE ORDERS 


We carry a full line of lawn and garden 
supplies and equipment. 


AE JARUIS co. 


111 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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Midland Strawberry 


Among the varieties of strawberries I 
have grown in my home garden are the 
following: Catskill, Dorsett, Dresden, Fair- 
fax, Midland, Redstar and Robinson. 
Among the everbearers I have grown Ever- 
more, Gem, Gemzata, Mastodon and 
Streamliner. I prefer Midland to any other 
variety I know. 


From this time on I plan to grow Midland | 


almost exclusively. I shall plant Redstar 
for a late variety; and partly because the 
largest strawberry I have ever grown was a 
Redstar. I shall grow Gem for an ever- 
bearer. I shall try new varieties that are 
promising. For example, I planted Sparkle 
last spring. Otherwise, I shall stick to Mid- 


land unless and until I find something | 


better. 
Midland is the best of the earliest varie- 


| ties; not quite so early as some, such as 








Premier and Dorsett; but distinctly better 
in flavor. In fact, in flavor it is nearly the 
equal, and even the superior, of Fairfax. 
Picked when it is red ripe, the flavor is not 
quite so good as that of Fairfax. Allowed to 
stay on the vines until it becomes dark red 


in color, its flavor is better than that of | 
| Fairfax. 


Midland is very productive. In this re- 
spect it has not been surpassed by any 
variety I have grown. The berries average 
large, fully as large as either Catskill or 
Robinson. The plants are sturdy and the 
berries are borne well off the ground. Be- 
cause the plants are so very productive and 
the berries so large and so easy to get at, a 
quart can be picked quickly. Their rich 
red color, darker than Premier and lighter 
than Fairfax, and their large size, make a 
heaping quart of Midland strawberries 
superbly beautiful. For freezing they are 
among the best. 

The one out about Midland is that it is 
not so good a plant maker as are several 
other varieties. For example, during the 
very dry 1948 summer Sparkle, grown side 
by side with Midland, proved a better 
plant maker. This defect probably will 
prevent Midland from being grown exten- 
sively as a commercial variety. It can be 
overcome in the home garden; partly by 
growing the plants in a soil rich in humus, 
and partly by watering during dry spells. 
Under normal conditions, such as those 
that prevailed during the summer of 1946, 
and in a soil rich in humus, Midland is a 
very satisfactory plant maker. 

— Austin H, Frrrz. 
Natick, Mass. 


If you are near the sea shore, plant 
annuals which can withstand ocean winds 
and sprays: alyssum, California poppy, 
petunia, phlox drummondi, _portulaca, 
nasturtium, cleome, and verbena. 

Avoid too many accessories in the garden. 
The tendency to over-decorate is common 
with amateur gardeners. Remember that 
simplicity is never tiring and always in 
style. Think of your garden as a picture or 
a painting with a focal point, unity and 
balance. 





DWARF TO 


IRI TALL 
Wet DAYLILIES 


/ Ga@et | Best New and Old Varieties, Big 
j 4" Selection — Reduced Prices — 
Bargain Collections. 











Special Offer to New Customers — Write 


EDENWALD GARDENS- H, Vincennes, bad. 


Now ae R. are 


DAFFODILS 


also many popular varieties 
at unusually low prices. 


Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, R.F.D. 4, Maryland 











[ “Not a Weed Left” | 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.”’ In same operation 
they break up the clods 
and crust, aerate soil, 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 
drum and other big ad- 
vantages. 

A woman or boy can 
use it — do more and 
better work than 10 
men with hoes. Write 
for literature, sizes and 
prices direct to you. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 75, David City, Nebr. 
















DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
e 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO, 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 








FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 
LIBRARY 











This big 56 page Comlegne . 
for 1949 is a “‘must’’ for 
every serious gardener. It 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the 
best Roses, unusual Azaleas, Rho- ' 
jodendrons, and many other Flowering Shrubs aad 
roses; all che Novelty and old favorite Perennials. 
* Fees cast of Mssssssspps; 25c elsewbere rae , 
raced -acesve thesr copy oe , 


hing oy ree 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Visstors always welcome 






HORTICULTURE 














Garden Full 
Lilies *3 


Two of each of 4 va- 


vieties (value $5.20) 
Eight big, fine bullbs 


just in from the 
Orient. Special low 
price offer — sold in 





collections only. 


4 FINE HARDY LILIES 


2 Auratum, Goldband Lily. Large profuse July 
and August blooms; white, —— deep red 
with deep yellow band on Cw ey 2 Henryi, 
Yellow Speciosum, ows ft. “high. — 
of bright apricot yellow flowers in July. 
Regale, Royal Lily. Huge alabaster trumpets 
of rose and gold centers in June and July 
2 Speciosum Magnificum, Pink Orchid Lily. 
Frosted white, spotted, "clouded bordered with 
crimson; broad waved petals in August, 


BIG 1949 CATALOGUE Free on request 


STUMPP & WALTER 


132 Church St. 
Dept. HO, New York 8, N. Y. 








Keep rabbits away from flowers and plants 


bbit 
"Seat 


A repellent...not a killer. Will 
not harm plants or soil. Gertie 
6 oz., $1; 1 lb., $2.50; 5 lbs., $10. 
Send $1 for the 6 oz. can (enough 
for the average garden) or.. 


See your seed or hardware dealer 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO 


3101 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 4. Pa. 

















Giant IRIS 


1949 SYMPOSIUM WINNERS including Lady 
Mohr, Sensational New Hybrid, the most talked 


about variety today. Top size OREGON grown 
rhizomes. 

Lady Mohr, light blue and yellow . $5.00 
Golden Fleece, white and gold 1.50 


Sable, finest black variety. . 1.00 


Ming Yellow, huge golden yellow 75 
City of Lincoln, red and gold .50 
Gloriole, giant ruffied blue .50 

Total catalog price....... . $9. 25 


Special Collection Price for above 6 WINNERS 
$5.75 — all labeled and postpaid 


WALTER MARX GARDENS 


P. O. Box 38H BORING, OREGON 




















MAKES GARDENING EASY... 


KILLS BUGS! 
Kiel S INSECTS! 


Kill obnoxious bugs and harmful in- 
sects in your garden right now. Give 
your flowers and vegetables a chanc2 
to thrive—and produce! Give your- 
self more pleasure—and more re- 
turns. Do as wise gardeners do—use 
tried, proven 3-purpose Slug Shot. 


Slug Shot is the original, safe, all- 
purpose garden dust. Plant-tested 
e for 74 years, it KILLS sucking and 
chewing insects . . . STOPS fungus and blights... 
STIMULATES plant life and production. And now, 
containing more ROTENONE than ever, the ranze 
of its powerful action has been greatly increased. So 
start with Slug Shot now and “‘end’’ with a fine gar- 
den. Lb. only 40¢. Dealers or direct. Horticultural 
Helper booklet free. Write Hammond Paint & Chemi- 
cal Co., 111-59 Ferry Street, Beacon, New York. 


HAMMOND'S 


SLOG SHOT 


eeeEASILY MAKES THE GARDEN! 
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Re-Rooting Strawberries 
The late L. J. Farmer of Pulaski, N. Y. 


was one of the best strawberry men the | 
country ever had and he left us a safe 


method for buying and setting strawberry 
plants. He called the plants treated by the 
method “‘transplanted plants”’, although I 
think “‘re-rooted plants” is a better name. 
Basically, Mr. Farmer’s method enables 
plants bought in the early Spring to be set 
in a nursery row in the garden to develop 
while waiting for their permanent bed. 

It is generally difficult to get the ground 


ready for the strawberry bed before the | 


latter part of April or early May in my 
locality (northern New Jersey). By then, 
the cool damp weather of early Spring is 
gone. Plants purchased at that time may 
arrive dried out and in poor condition. 
Moreover, the grower might be sold out of 
the varieties you want the most. 

We can now compare those plants started 
directly in the bed with those treated as 
“‘re-rooted plants.” In the latitude of New 
York City plants for “re-rooting”’ are pur- 
chased about the end of March or early 
April. As the ground is not ready for per- 
manent planting, a furrow is opened with 
a spade or hand plow in which the plants 
are set an inch or two apart being careful 
to keep the crowns even with the surface 
and the roots spread full length into the 
furrow. The cool, moist weather is ideal for 
planting so that no plants are lost. In two 
weeks, a system of new white rootlets has 
developed and by planting time the plants 
are twice as big and healthy as those which 
can be bought. Moreover, if the weather 
is hot and dry the plants can remain in the 
nursery row until conditions are better for 
planting. 

Most of us will be anxious to transfer the 
strawberry plants to their permanent bed. 
Mr. Farmer waited until the bed had had 
two or three weeks of harrowing. This gave 
the weeds such a setback that they caused 


very little trouble during the rest of the | 


Summer. However, the plants can be safely 
transplanted from their nursery row 
throughout the Summer providing the 
weather permits. Such plants are, of course, 
superb for Fall planting. 

In setting the plants, 
feet apart in the row and train the runners 
to grow solidly like a row of beets. And do 
not forget to feed your plants with manure. 

This method for handling strawberries 
requires little time and space and is a handy 
one for the home gardener. 

— J. A. Exuiorr. 

Califon, N. J. 


Where Summers are not too hot and dry, 
the tall showy spikes of delphinium are in- 
comparable for their regal beauty. If you 
are fortunate enough to live where the 
Summer is cool, the delphinium should hold 
a place of honor. One of its merits is that 
after the plants have finished blooming, 
the spikes can be cut to the ground to allow 
for a second crop. Permit the plants a 
period of rest and feed in August, being 
careful not to destroy the fine feeding roots. 


place them two | 


Protect YOUR GARDEN 





aaa WAY” oe 
KILL PLANT-PESTS 


New U. 
up to 1 to 800. Controls both chewing and sucking 


S. Patented, spray concentrate! Dilutes 
insects. NOT A POISON; yet it kills almost 
every known plant-pest with its amazing paralytic 
action, 








® Safe to use on edible crops, 
fruits, vegetables! 

® Won't burn or discolor the most 
delicate plants! 

© Will not affect genetics of plant 
life! IT'S SAFE! 


sbah for HYDRONOX at your Nursery 


Seed, Drug or Gorden Supply Store 


if your dealer can't supply, send $1.00 for 
4-01. size postpgid. (Makes 25 gals.) Alse 
get complete “PLANT-PEST IDENTIFICA- 
TION CHART and CONTROL GUIDE” FREE! 


THE FARNAM COMPANY 


Dept. 401 OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 


BUY U. S. 
SECURITY BONDS 


osT BRITISH 


“FOREM 
uTuRAl MONTHLY 


woRTICU 





Send only 
$1.30 for One 
Year (12 con- 
secutive issues 
direct to your ad- 
dress from Lon- 
don). Two Years 
$2.50. Three 
Years $3.50. 














~ 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is known and 
appreciated by garden enthusiasts throughout 
the world. Each month it contains important 
articles by foremost horticulturists on new and 
uncommon plants; latest varieties from Britain 
and Europe; beautiful British gardens; garden 
planning, etc. Instructive correspondence from 
fellow plantsmen. 


-=CLIP AND MAIL— — — — — 


To GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., U.S. Subscrip 
tion Office (GI.70), 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Please send me GARDE! NG ILLUS 
TRATED for ee ’ year(s). 
I enclose remittance value... . "> 

Name = 

Address 








. State. 


A Cher. ef .- 
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takes the work out of 
your lifting and hauling 
Use it these This work-saver makes light 


work out of your jobs — 
many ways! mixing and spreading ferti- 
In the gordon or lizer and mulch, hauling 
nursery for hauling transplants, carryin ee 
ond mixing and many more ta Tip 
© ta the home the front to the ground for 

loading. Holds a lot. See 
it at your dealer's today. 


os @ laundry or 
grocery cart @ 
On picnics as a STEEL PRODUCT 
drink cooler @ yaa | Milcor Steel Co. 
And dozens more! Milwaukee 1, Wiscensin 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants of more than 1000 
kinds are available at our nurseries. Visitors 
welcome; weekday afternoons only, please. 
New Illustrated Catalog. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 























Peonies « Irises » Bulbs 
Day Lilies « Poppies > Mums 
FREE—Beautiful Color List, 
“24 Catalog No. 65 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


- Lychnis Chalcidonica 
Vivid Scarlet 214 ft 
Oriental Poppy 
Salmon Glow Double Pink 
Field Grown, Postpaid, 3 for $2.00 


LackawaxenNursery, Lenox, Mass. | 
“In The Berkshire Hills’’ } 





















TUBERS 





SEEDS 
PLANTS 


HARROLD'S GralsPas Organ 
















Write for iustrated CATALOG 
“afl lag GROWN ROSES 







140% and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box $876 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. | 


ENUFF 


Brand 




















DD 


75% WETTABLE POWDER 
Much the best for Flowers where DDT alone is used. 
1 Ib., makes 83 gals. spray. $1.25 


FLOWER SPRAY POWER 
DDT and ROTENONE 


8 oz., makes 192 quarts $1.00 
ROSE SPRAY POWDER 
DDT-ROTENONE-FERMATE-SULPHUR 
8 oz., makes 92 quarts .. $1.00 
We Pay the Postage — E ast of St. Louis 
Manufacturers of the most extensive line of DDT in 
America 5% to 95° liquids, powders, dusts 


DEE INSECTICIDE LABORATORIES 
3310 Third Avenue New York 56, N. Y. 
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Flower Arrangements 


Do we make bouquets or arrangements? 
Why should the thought of arrangements be 
so frightening? Do we belong to the group 
of people who become uncomfortably con- 
scious of the flowers in a room when a per- 
son enters who knows about flower arrange- 
ments? What has color to do with an ar- 
rangement? Where do I fit into this business 
of flower arrangement? 

What you experience emotionally when 
you look at flowers that have been brought 
inside and put into a container, tells you 
without any lessons whether what you see 
is good or bad. With the proper applica- 
tion of a few simple rules, there is every 
reason to believe that every one of us could 
create something very interesting and truly 
artistic with a little time and planned effort. 
It is the planned effort that makes an ar- 
rangement out of a bouquet. 

There are three things to consider, first 
—the material you have to work with, 
second — the container you will use, third 
— the background of the finished arrange- 
ment. When all these things are checked in 
your mind then you should get a mental 
picture of the finished arrangement. Should 
it be high or low, wide or round, dark or 
light, heavy or feathery, brilliant or sub- 
dued? When this is decided just the skeleton 
should be put in the container first and then 
the details filled in. When you think it is 
finished take time to check it. You can do 
this just as well as a judge. This is where 
you must consider the composition, by that 
I mean the sum total of the entire picture 
which is the arrangement-material, con- 
tainer, and background. 


By composition one thinks of four factors | 
—focus or center of interest, balance, | 


rhythm and unity. 

The center of interest is the point that the 
eye catches at the first glance at a composi- 
tion or arrangement, when the eye has fol- 


lowed through the picture it returns to the | 


focal spot and lingers there. 
The line the eye follows in traversing the 
arrangement usually follows the rhythm 





Purple, yellow, 
white, blue, and 





a special price! Save money— 
pa all you want. Sent post- 
paid: 5 Bulbs 10c; 50 Bulbs $1; 
100 Bulbs iz » ponder today! 
' Burpee Fall Bu ook 

e i, eines camaian ever! All choice FREE 
| Holland Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths,etc., 
“W. Ail this fall. Bu posteard today. 


tlee Burpee Co. 
102 Burpee Bidg. 
Clinton, lowa 








= 102 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


BROWNELL ROSE BUSHES 


Easy to grow — long to live 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as any 
Ask for Circular 


W. DEXTER BROWNELL, JR. 
East Providence Rhode Island 


For UNIQUE Flower 
Arrangements 


FOUNDATION 
BLOCKS 


Form a pleasing base — add 
desired height — unify the 
groupings of vases and fig- 
urines. Available in a wide 
variety of shapes and sizes 
—choice of finishes. Set shown, 3 rectangular blocks 
approximately 4x6, 6x8 and 8x10, glossy black or wal- 
nut finish $2.75, Postpaid. Other Sets $1.50 to $3.00. 
Write for free descriptive folder; complete price list. 


CRAFTWRIGHT, Box 343, Kansas City, Mo. 














Gorgeous named Mallis Azaleas 
RED AND YELLOW 
12-18 6 for $15—18-24" 6 for $21 
Other choice items 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
245 Brimfield Rd., Wethersfield, Conn. 








S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist"’ 


| Atriallot of 25 — 36’ stakesfor.................. $2.80 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for...... $1.25 
| Invisible Plant Supports 
Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15’ for .... $2.75 


| 


lines which are planned before the details | 


are filled in. 

No arrangement is right if it is off bal- 
ance. It must not be top heavy (keep the 
heavy part close to container). It should 
not have a feeling of leaning to one side or 
the other, and the flowers should have a 
unity of belongingness to the container. 
When it all ties together you have unity — 
and when you have unity, rhythm, balance 
and center of interest you have a good com- 
position or arrangement. 

The line of rhythm can follow the Japa- 
nese plan, which is “‘heaven line’, “‘man 
line” and “earth line’, or it may follow a 
triangular pattern, or perhaps you may 
favor the Hogarth curve which is a reverse 
curve and favored by many artists. Any of 
these lines are good so long as the rhythm 
is continuous and brings you back again to 
the center of interest. 

All I have said is true with or without 
color, but when one works with flowers 
color becomes a very important factor. To 





Cussier Suet Feeders ..................... vei? 
as gg nls dnb anlic mie 1.00 
Send for Our Circular 


| W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 





FISH MOSS 


water clear. Fish teed on it. Splendid for 
av or large aquariums. Indoors or outside pools, 
lakes. This moss keeps our twelve acre lake clear. 
Send $2 for liberal supply or $5 for bushel basket 
of FISH MOSS. Postpaid. 

BASSWOOD HATCHERIES 


Route 3H Platte City, Mo. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 








26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 


Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 








samples 


Send for free 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Realiy retiabie. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 


garden. A style for omy peepee. 
ARD HA I 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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BURN YOUR RUBBISH 
in your backyard 


“Yard Boy" 


Quickly, safely, reduces to fine 
ash all burnable trash from house 
Or garden—paper, rags, garbage, 
leaves. No mess, no sparks. 
Endorsed by users and Fire Pre- 
vention Bureaus from coast to 
coast. 


lights on top, burns down. No 
extra fuel required. Weatherproof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Price f.0.b. New York 


Ne. 1—1% bu 
wt. 70 ibs., $32.00 


Ne. 3—3 bu 
wt. 100 Ibs., $44.00 


Ne. 6—6 bu., 
wt. 150 Ibs., $75.00 


Write for illestrated Circular 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS; Established 1858 
78 Park Place, Dept. 12, New York 7, N. Yi 








Headquarters for freshly-dug nursery stock 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Brown @& Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 











Plant 
Oregon 






Choose 6, one of a kind 
for $4.00 postpaid 


Cc eta velvety deep 
ple. . 1.00 


. pu 
COPPER PINK, large pink, flushed with 


ELMOH R, 


, eve Winner, 


oe 
flow .00 
GREAT! LAKES, ‘Dykes Winner, crisp, Ear. 
aia nal A etade: 6 5:04 alt > 5.4 oT $1.00 
ONDYKE ‘GOLD, enormous pure deep 
yellow .00 
L. MERTON ‘GAGE, raspberry pink, yellow oo 
MYSTIC SHRINE, brown, copper rosea 
licata like venations . 
OLD PARCHMENT, ivory ‘white, overlaid , 


with paid. SE Randa edn d haere On . 
RANGITIKEI, lustrous carmine purple... .. $1.00 
sm, epee black violet... . . $1.00 
THE D DOUGLAS, ayes Winner, ‘gi- 

~f. om purple...... 1.00 


If you wish to pa ress charges we 
will include, CA AD CAVERNS 


NATIONAL IRIs GARDENS 


Beaverton, Oregon 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
ORCHIDS 


We offer for spring shipment hybrid seedlings in the 
following genera: 


CATTLEYAS BRASSOCATTLEYAS 
LAELIOCATTLEYAS CYPRIPEDIUMS 
CYMBIDIUMS 


List available: March 1949. If interested, and you are 
not on our mailing list, a postal card from you will 
assure your receiving our lists when ready. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesiey 81, Massachusetts 














May 1949 
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repeat what you already know colors are 
based on the spectrum which is made up of 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. 
Each of these colors have hundreds of dif- 
ferent hues so that color can be used in any 
of a hundred combinations. In order that 
they be pleasing to the eye we think of color 
harmony. 

Color harmony in flower arrangements is 
spoken of in these terms: monochromatic 
harmony, analogous harmony and compli- 
mentary harmony, of which there can be 
direct compliment, split complement, triads 
or tetrads. 

All this may seem confusing at first but 
actual contact with the flowers in these 
situations will remedy that. 

— Wrntrrep M. Suave. 
Wausau, Wis. 


Handsome Males 


Like male birds whose plumage is fre- 
quently brighter than the female, male 
flowers on many trees are larger and more 
colorful than female blossoms. 

Reporting this pattern of nature, Dr. 
Sherman P. Hollister professor emeritus of 
horticulture at Connecticut State Agricul- 
tural School, said: “‘The long conspicuous 
catkins — or blossoms — of the oak, the 
birch, the chestnut and many of the nut 
trees such as the filbert, all are male flowers. 
The female flowers, on the other hand, are 
smaller and less developed. In the case of 
the hazelnut, the dark pink female blossom 
is almost imperceptible to the eye.” 

Male catkins of the oak, chestnut, filbert, 
butternut and birch have a distinct yellow- 
ish color. The female catkins accent a green- 
ish hue. 

The sex pattern of trees varies with the 
species. Fruit trees have both male and fe- 
male sexes in the same blossoms. Most 
trees have both sexes on the same tree, but 
with distinct male and female blossoms 
often on the same twig. These are called 
monoecious trees. 

Dioecious trees are those which have all 
male blossoms or all female blossoms on 
separate trees, Prof. Hollister said. The 
holly, the persimmon, the ash and the wil- 
lows fall in this category. 

“That is why home owners who plant 
holly sometimes are disappointed when the 
tree does not bear berries,” said Prof. 
Hollister. “‘There must be a male holly in 
the vicinity to fertilize a female holly tree, 
and only the female holly bears berries.” 

The male catkins of the common pussy 
willow have a distinct utilitarian value over 
the female ones. Florists prefer the male 
ones because they are larger and have a 
yellowish-bronze cast. 

Male blossoms of trees fertilize female 
flowers through the medium of insects or by 
wind drift, much after the manner of the 
corn plant. 

““The tassel at the top of a stalk of corn,” 
Prof. Hollister explained, “is the male 
flower. The ear is the female flower. Pollen 
from the tassel must fall on each single silk 
in order to fertilize every kernel of corn on 
the cob.” 














Send for FREE Copy 


NELIS TULIP CATALOG 
NEW 1949 EDITION 


This year, as always, Nelis brings you the newest, 
choicest Tulip introductions, illustrated and de- 
scribed for you in a finely printed, colorful cata- 
log. This latest printing of the annual Nelis Cata- 
log will fascinate you with its careful selection of 
the finest Tulip varieties, including the most ex- 
citing of the fringed Parrot types and the newest 
of the delicate Lily-flowered Tulips, besides all of 
the noteworthy Darwin, Cottage, Breeder, Giant 
and Double specimens. Be sure to get your copy 
of this interesting Tulip 





Guide, regarded as a 
MUST by every Tulip 
fancier. The 1949 Nelis 
Catalog also contains the 
most complete array of 
spectacular new Daffo- 
dils, as well as Iris and 
other bulbs. 


NELIS TULIPS 

see them in 
bloom at Tulip 
Time in Holland 
this May. A 
breathtaking 


the Edition is sight of riotous 
limited; send for your color, covering 
copy today. acres of ground 











NELIS NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 





505 Lakewood vattnndes HOLLAND, MICH. 









SCARE- 
away 


Shiny aluminum strips crackle 
and flash. Keep birds or 

animals away day and night. Lasting 

protection for gardens and farms. Simple 

to use. Ask your dealer or order direct. 








SCARE-A WAY 


DONAXE CoO. 


305 N.W. 12th Ave., Portland 9 , Ore 


the Modern Scare-crow 








Rid your lawn or garden of ants and 
keep them out of the house. Just keep 
CYANOGAS* handy ond pour a few 
grains in each nest. The gas produced 
kills all the ants in the nest instantly. 
Can be applied in a matter of seconds. 
Sold at drug, hardware and seed stores. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

MANDY SPOUTED CAN ONLY 39¢ 
KILLS A MILLION ANTS 


(AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-1 Rockefeller Plozo, New York 20, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance 





HYBRID AMARYLLIS SEED, Ludwig Strain, choice 
Dutch stock, imported in originator’s packets of 25 
seed, best assortment of shades, guaranteed fresh, new 
crop, @ $1.00 each, postpaid. For delivery May 
through July. Ask for bulb and daylily catalogues. 
Ludwig's Dutch Amaryllis our specialty. Information 
on request. WYNDHAM HAYWARD, LAKEMONT 
GARDENS, Winter Park, Florida. 


OLD GARDENS OF TALBOT COUNTY, MD. 
pamphlet, illustrated. $1.25. TALBOT COUNTY 
GARDEN CLUB P. O. Box 754, Easton, Maryland. 


STRONG, TRANSPLANTED, WEATHER HARD- 
ENED PLANTS — Dollar Prepaid Offers, any six 
items for $5.00 — 18 snapdragons; 22 asters; 12 ver- 
benas, 7 Unwin dahlias; 22 giant marigolds; 20 dwarf 
marigolds; 7 delphiniums; 18 salvia; 20 scabiosa; 6 
coleus; 25 giant or baby zinnias; 20 assorted petunias; 
15 Marguerite carnations. Send for lists. PAUL WARD, 
PLANTSMAN, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


REDWOOD WREN HOUSES — Natural finished lum- 
ber — No Oil, Paint or Stain — $3.85 per pair (Shipped 
two houses in a carton) Postpaid 300 miles — WEE 

BIRD LORE PRODUCTS, Lisle, Illinois. 


GERANIUMS: Rose, nutmeg, Lemon, Balm, pepper- 
mint, Capri, Pheasants-foot, Rosebud, Carnation, Ap- 
pleblossom, Red, Pink, Poinsetta, Stars & Stripes, and 
lovely Ivy geraniums — 50¢ each. Sweetheart Gera- 
niums, large Mary Ann $1.00 each. Large Happy 
Thought $1.25. Minimum order $3.00 plus 50¢ postage. 
FRANK WOOD, JR. GREENHOUSE, Dept. H2, 
3412 Avenue L, Ft. Worth 5, Texas. 


IRIS: Dwarf, Intermediate, Tall Bearded, Fall Bloom- 
ers, Siberian. ORIENTAL POPPIES. HEMERO- 
CALLIS. Catalog on request. IRISDALE GARDENS, 
528 W. Bristol Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


NEW DAYLILIES listed in color sequence. Reasonable 
prices. Hyperion, Marcus, Nebraska, Rajah, Serenade, 
Wisp, $3.25. Canari, Milady, Starlight, $7.50. Also fine 
iris. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 7595 Mont- 
gomery Road, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 


SEND NOW FOR COLORED CATALOG of Summer- 
flowering bulbs. Gladiolus, Dahlias, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Lilies, and many others, at prices that ALL can afford. 
LOUIS N. RAHR, IMPORTER, 950 South 6lst 
Street, West Allis, Wisconsin. 


LARGE CALIFORNIA REDWOOD BURLS $2.95 
each. Complete Ming Tree Kits $4.95. Passion Flower 
Vine out of pots 3 for $2.50. All postpaid. Seed list free. 
—— SEED SPECIALTIES, San Gabriel, Cali- 
ornia 


GIANT PANSIES — grown from selected seed, enor- 
mous blossoms— unusual colors— ruffled edges, 5 
cents per plant. We do not ship. BRUNECK’S PANSY 
GARDEN, Boston Turnpike, Southboro, Mass. 


USED WHITE SHOWERS IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
complete, Excellent condition. For particulars write: 
FLYING CLOUD FARMS, INC. Acushnet, Mass. 


RHODODENDRON, HEMLOCK, NATIVE AZA- 
LEAS, laurel, dogwood, white pine. Kalmia, arbutus, 
gaylax. List free. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tal- 
lulah Falls, Ga. 


IRIS OFFER: Varieties— Anosia, Blue Monarch, 
Coronet, Eros, Jasmania, Ozone — 6 for $1.00. Catalog 
Free. Iris. Peonies. Hemerocallis. Perennials. IM- 
PERIAL IRIS GARDENS, Cornell, Illinois. 


$.30 EACH, CONVALLARIA ROSEA: convallaria 
Fortune’s Giant; primrose hose-in-hose, luminous 
orange; viola striata; alllum flavum. M. EMERSON 
MAIN, R. 2, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS: Giant berries. Easy to grow. 
Prices on request. A. F. BALLARD, Box 213-C, 
Hammonton, N. J. 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs from seed for 
shade, windbreak, erosion control, etc. Write for free 
planting guide and price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., 
Norway 3, M.chigan. 


CALLICARFA — 9-12’ — $8.00 per 100; Chinese 
Judas Tree — 8-15’’ $12.00 per 100; Jap. Quince 
12-15’ $6.00 per 100; Forsythia Spectabilis 12-15” 
$6.00 per 100; Viburnums Opulus and Lomentosum 
6-12’’— $9.00 per 100; Jap. Bittersweet 12-15’ — 
$5.00 per 100. Baltic Ivy — $6.00 per 100; Pachysandra 
2 years $5.00 per 100. Send for list of 150 rare plants. 
ALANWOLD NURSERY, Neshaminy, P..O., Penn- 
sylvania. 


NICE **FANCY LEAF’? CALADIUM bulbs. Mixed 
colors. 25 for $1.00. 100 for $3.00. Godfrey Calla lilly 
plants white. 15 for $1.00. 50 for $3.00 all F.O.B. L. 
WILLIAMS BULB AND FLOWER GARDENS, 
Longwood, Florida. 





















































GLADS POSTPAID. Prolific varieties. 30 winners 
$3.50, 40 assorted $3.50, 100 flowering size $3.50, 20 
recent introductions $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed; 
price list. FRANK DU BOIS, Southport, Conn. 


DAHLIAS OF MERIT AND HONOR ROLL. Prices 
Reasonable. Free Catalog. THOMAS L. GALVIN, 
7 Belleview Avenue, Peabody, Mass. 


CORSAGES: “The Trick of Making Your Own Cor- 
sages," a beautiful little book, with complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg, Nationally 
Accredited Flower Show Judge, price $1.00 postpaid. 
Book with Kit for making your own corsages, price 
$3.00 postpaid. FLORAL ART, Dept. O, Box 85, 
West Englewood, N. J. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Cacti and Succulents tropics 
and accessories. Free List. YOARS HOUSEPLANT 
NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Ind. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


CARDINAL FLOWERS, bloodroots, hepaticas; field 

grown. $3.00 per dozen, postpaid. Write for price list. 

19 Mich. GARDENS, 21301 Telegraph Rd., Detroit 
ic 


YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE OF YOUR GAR- 
DEN, house or other subject on post-cards or note 
folders. Delight your friends and yourself. Samples 10¢ 
credited on order. TIFFT, 16 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


EARTHWORM BREEDING. Valuable bulletins on 
successful methods mailed free. EARTHMASTER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 27, Sun Valley, Calif. 


ALL ALUMINUM LIFETIME, HANGING BAS- 
KETS — 30” around 7’’ deep. Three postpaid $5.00. 
Send for folders, also Aluminum Propagator. PRIM- 
ROSE ACRES, Gladstone 3, Oregon. 


DELPHINIUM PACIFIC GIANT, prize winner. Free 

Literature on seed and plants. OFFERMAN DEL- 

— GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ash. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Premier, Robinson & 
Temple 300 — $4.30, 500— $6.20, ,000 — $9.40. 
Temple everbearing 300 — $6.85, 500 — $9.95, 1,000 
$16.75. A. WILEY McDONALD, New Freedom, Pa. 


HARDY FERNS that thrive where other plants fail to 

grow. We also specialize in Dapne Cneorum. Write for 

— list. JOHNSON’S NURSERIES, Southwick, 
ass. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE— Different! 
Features exchange offers. Sample 10¢. Year $1.00. 
E. JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


384 VARIETIES OF NEW, RARE IRIS. Tall bearded 
only. More customers each year; there is a reason. Our 
free catalog will tell you. Quality Iris and Daylilies, no 
colored catalog. Heavy premiums your selection. With 
strong, sturdy stock and right prices; you can get to- 
morrow’s varieties today. IRIS TEST GARDENS, 
Route 1, Box 805H, Yakima, Washington. 


NEW ENGLAND ACCLIMATED SOILUTION 
EARTHWORMS, soil builders and composters: Selec- 
tion of egg capsules, baby worms and breeders; pint 
$1.75 postpaid. Instructions with each order. GRAN- 
ITE STATE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 491 Hall 
Street, Manchester, N. 


10 PACKETS PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS, 25¢ 
postpaid, each different. Plant and grow your hardy 
plants. HARRY A. CURE, Atchison, Kansas. 


DAHLIAS — The best of the New, the choicest of the 
Old. Price List FREE. CRONACHER DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, Ironton, Ohio. 





















































ATTENTION: Get our new Catalog describing new 
hardy Chrysanthemums, listing English Spoons, Cush- 
ions, New Hemerocallis, Japanese Iris, Bearded Iris and 
other perennials. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, N. J. 





No need to attempt to grow grass under 
your favorite low-branching shade tree. 
Nor should such spots be permitted to re- 
main perennial eye sores. The ideal ground 
cover, Pachysandra terminalis, will thrive 
in the deepest shade be it dry or moist. 
Pachysandra is also excellent for growing 
along the shrub border where it acts as an 
excellent filler of bare spots.,What is more, 
Pachysandra is evergreen. Its glossy leaves 
are lovely through a!l seasons, but perhaps 
loveliest when interspersed with snow. 


Illustrated catalogue upon request 


LYON IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. H 
7041 Woodman Avenue 





NEW AND CHOICE 
Bearded — Douglasiana 
Louisiana — Evansia 
Spuria Species 


Van Nuys, California 


Lilium Rubrum & Lilium Auratum 


8-9 in. 3 for $2.25 
Lilium Regal 
8-9 in. 6 for $2.60 


LACKAWAXEN NURSERY 


Lenox, Massachusetts 
“In The Berkshire Hills” 





BEACON HILL GARDENS 


Including Four New Ones 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
Under the Auspices of the Beacon Hill Garden Club 

Saturday, May 14 

Or, in case of rain, Sunday, May 15 


1.00 P.M. to 6.00 P.M. 


Tickets may be obtained from: 
Carbone, Inc., Florist, 342 Boylston St. 
Fishelson, Florist, 34 Charles St. 

Penn, The Florist, 124 Tremont St. 

Filene’s, Ticket Office, 426 Washington St. 

Cashin’s Ticket Agency, 60 School St. 

Breck’s, Garden Supplies, 85 Franklin St. 

Codman & Son, Real Estate, 30 Charles St. 

McNally & Stucklen, Real Estate, 65 Beacon St. 
Tickets $1.20, including $.20 tax 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance 





GARDEN GEMS — From show collections in Philadel- 
phia area, 10 Azaleas, all different $3.00. BUCKING- 
HAM NURSERY, Box 144, Buckingham, Pa. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in all their glorious colors. 
Grow them from our sturdy plants. Send for free cata- 
log. BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, 1817-H, 
E 4th, Superior, Wis. 


WOODEN BIRD HOUSE BARGAIN — Requires 
only nailing together. Two for $2.50, delivered. TIFFT, 
16 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Wonderful 
landscape plant. Beautiful spring flowers. Luscious 
summer berries. Brilliant fall foliage. Bright winter 
twigs. Jersey grown, home of Cultivated Blueberries. 
Standard varieties, Rancocas, Rubel, Jersey, Cabot. 
One year $2.50 per dozen, $15.00 per 100, Two — 
$6.00 per dozen. $32.00 per 100. Three years $8.00 pe 
dozen, $38.00 per 100. WARREN SHINN’S NUR. 
SERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. 














STATE INSPECTED STRONG-ROOTED STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS: Howard 17, Catskill, Pathfinder, 
Senator Dunlap, Robinson, Valentine, Kardinal King, 
Beatrice. 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.00; 200 
for $5.25. Postpaid. FRANKLIN C. ROBERTS, Box 
96, Boxford, Mass. 


RECENT VARIETIES CULTIVATED BLUE- 
BERRIES. Weymouth, the leader, June bearer. Bur- 
lington, later. Pemberton, Atlantic. Two years. $8.00 
per dozen. This variety 3 years, Burlington, $15.00 
dozen. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





PRIMROSES — Polyanthus, mixed: Acaulis, blues: 
Cashmerians lavendar: 1 y 1.Auriculas, mixed. 30 cents 
each, postpaid. QUESTUVER PRIMROSE GAR- 
DENS, Nola E. Wibel, Contoocook, N 
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BERRY PLANTS. Red, Black Raspberry, Blueberry, 

anna Gooseberry, Pot grown Strawberry, Black- 
ty, Grape vines, Boysenberry. List sent. WARREN 

SHINN'S NURSERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Rhubarb roots $2.00 dozen. 
$8.00 — 100. Horse Radish roots, $2.50 — 100, $12.00 
— 1,000. Mary Washington Asparagus roots one year 
$1.50 — 100, $12.00 — 1,000. Two years $2.50 — 100, 
$16.00 —1,000. Three years $3.50— 100, $20.00 — 
1,000. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED from many crosses of many 
varieties. $1.00 for approx. 400 seeds, planting instruc- 
Gone included. FRIENDLY GARDENS, New Bed- 
ord, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED — COLLEGE GRADUATE with degree in 
horticulture for County Agricultural Agent work re- 
sponsible for fruit and vegetable projects. Salary $3,000 
or more depending upon training and experience. Reply 
in writing stating qualifications, references, and when 





available. MIDDLESEX COUNTY EXTENSION 
SERVICE, 19 Everett Street, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly experi- 
enced in all branches of gardening, landscape work, 
greenhouses, farming and live stock, in present position 
over ten years. Estate being closed owing to death of 
owner. Best of references. GARDNER % IAN BROWN, 
14 Ruth Place, Glen Head, L. I. 





HORTICULTURE 








we 





KNIFE SPECIAL 

No. 7303 Budding and Pruning 
Knife, 44%” long, 2” blades, bone 

stag handle (Wt. 3 oz.). Best 
Quality. Other types. Cata- 
logue No. 30 on request. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3021 E. Grand Bivd, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

$3.85 Postpaid NoCOD’s Please Immediate Delivery 


Botanical Tulips 


Native West Coast Bulbs 
The Unusual in Bulbs a Specialty 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


James W. Spring, Junior 


Scituate Center, Massachusetts 


COLORFUL TULIPS 


Write for our listing of Fall bulbs. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Dept.H, | FULLERTON, MARYLAND 


TROPICAL PLANTS 


TEN Odd, Attractive, Tropical House and Conservatory plants 
oll different, al! plants labelled, $2.50 postpaid or $2.00 by 
express not prepaid. Bargain Collection Circular Free. Illustrated 
Catalogue listing over 300 varieties 25¢ or Free with orders of 
$2.00 or more. 


PRUNING 
tg 


























SHAFFER NURSERIES 
ROUTE NO. 2, BOX 295H, CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


QUALITY PERENNIALS 


175 varieties to choose from. All established Plants. A | 
fine selection of Pansies, Annuals, Evergreens and 
Flowering Shrubs. 


Rustic White Cedar, all sizes 
WOODSIDE GARDENS 
George Hochstrasser 
1549 Main St. (Rt. 18), South Weymouth 90, Mass. 











- Gualalins big 
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SURGEONS 


MANCHE 


Tel. Manchester 300 


DR. STOUT’S 








For more garden beauty 
with less labor. Pest and 
disease free. Thrive in 
any soil 


FREE CATALOG. 





FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 459 WEISER PARK, PA. 





ys au ALITY ROSES * BULBS 
ECON ML TREES and SHRUBS 
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Send for Complete Catelog 


£ OWS NURSERY 








HILLSBORO, OREGON 


May 1949 


Modern Scare-crow 


When we bought our home, a large 
apricot tree grew near the back of the lot. 
Before we ever saw the place, generations 
of mocking birds, tanagers, sparrows and 
robins had known that the tree bore large 
sweet apricots of exceptionally fine flavor. 
They had learned to spot a patch of honey- 
sweet ripeness on the side of an apricot 
from unbelievable distances. 

Strips of bright colored cloth tied to the 
branches kept the birds away for half an 
hour. The scare crow did better. But on the 
second day they perched on his straw 
stuffed shoulder, cocking their heads saucily 
and keeping their bead-like eyes on the 
kitchen door. When the cat appeared they 
whirred away, but in five minutes they were 
back. 

Every year it was the same, until last 
year. The man in our family builds toy air 
planes. He uses ball bearings, like those in 


roller skates, to mount the propellers. They | 


move at the slightest whisper of wind. He 
fastened one of the tiny planes near the top 


of the apricot tree. If the propellers ever | 


stop long enough for the birds to gather 





sufficient courage to light in the tree a little | 
breeze sets them in motion and frightens | 


the birds away. They no longer bother the 
apricots. 

— Maset V. Hoan ey. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Arnold Arboretum in May 


No spot in New England is as colorful in 


May as the Arnold Arboretum. The Winter | 


| has been unusually mild and no Winter 


injury has been noted. This indicates that 
the flowers of the trees and shrubs should 


be unusually profuse and colorful this | 


month. The following approximate dates | 


are offered for the time when the main | 


collections will be at their best: — 
Azaleas: — Mid-April to late June with 
the peak of bloom in mid-May. 


Oriental cherries: —Only a few of the | 
single-flowered forms will remain in good | 
condition until early May. The double- | 


flowered forms are best near the middle of 


May. 


Magnolia soulangeana varieties: — Early | 


May. 


Crab apples: — Throughout the entire 


month with the peak of the bloom being 


in mid-May or slightly before. 

Japanese quinces: — Throughout the 
month. The flowers appear more colorful 
early in the month because at that time 
the leaves are not fully developed. 

Honeysuckles: — Througheut May. 

Dogwood: — Mid-May. 

Tilacs: — Mid-May to Mid-June, with 
the best display of the blossoms about 
May 20th. 

Maps, showing the positions of all the 
collections are available to visitors if they 
stop for them at the Administration Build- 
ing, just within the Jamaica Plain gate. 


| New guide books are just off the press. 
































Leaf 
Eaters 
are 
on 
the 

Loose 








—and do they work fast! Be a 
jump ahead of them. Protect your 
trees and shrubs NOW with a 


HARTNEY 
ATOM MIST SPRAY 


which effectively controls insect 
depredations. Delay may prove 
costly. 


PHONE DE 3—3316 TODAY for 
a HARTNEY representative. He 
knows ALL the ways to keep your 
trees healthy and beautiful. 


Ask also about HARTNEY 
MOSQUITO CONTROL — suc- 
cessfully used by many well 
known private estates. 


Ry every test HARTNEY serves best 





TREE SURGEONS ame 


25 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. | 





NEW EASY WAY 
TO SPRAY 


Insecticides, Fungicides 
Weed Killers, Fertilizers <= 
> Washing Solutions 4 






= Just Attach 
INSECT-O-GUN 
to Garden Hose 
Pull the Trigger 
s 
and Spray 4 
Handy, lightweighte 
Insect-O-Gun mixes y* 
and sprays exact solu- y* 
tions with correct force y* 
—automatically and 
easily. No pumping— y 
no tank. One filling ¥ 
sprays 3 gallons. 


mp No Tank to Carry 
ad No Pumping! 


SSS SSSSOSSSSSOS 


. a a 









SSSSSSSSSS 





SSS SSS 








‘ ; , Hien 
4 Easily cleaned in 30 sec-}. ; 
% onds. Safe for spraying FOR LAWNS 
Keven after using weed ae 
% killer! 3-year guarantee. = 
> FREE % 
» % 
% For sale at garden supply, me) 
hardware and Department | @& ° 
Stores—or write for free « % 
, circular to x 
e % 
BRADSON CO. |") $ 
120768 Guerin St. % 
North Hollywood, Cal.  ) 
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The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 


157 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


. 
LECTURE.....3.003 May 12, 1949 — 2:30 p.m. 


flower arrangements 
by MRS. CHESTER COOK 
In Charge of Flower Arrangements in The New 
England School cf Home Arts, Cambridge, Mass. 
a 


LECTURE ~ 2:30 p.m. 


plants for the terrace 


by MISS JOY LOGEE 


Specialist in the Culture of Begonias 
and Geraniums 


AND flower him 


featuring tulips — classes for commercial, private 
and amateur growers and flower arrangement 
classes. 


weeceeee» May 18, 1949 - 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any exhibit of 
horticultural interest is welcome and will be suit- 
ably recognized by the Exhibition Committee. 


All Lectures and Flower Shows are held in the 
Covonnapes BaLttRoom, Essex House 
160 West 59 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


IIIS Si Sp iS) SiS SS) 


Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL 


SHOW 
May 2 and 3 





VUPUUETEEDTEE OEE 





Tulip Show 
May 24-25 


ADMISSION FREE 


GSS SSG SSS) 


DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


























She 
MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


y 
Annual Meeting 


Michigan State College 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


May 21, 1949 


10:00 Business Meeting 


12:30 Luncheon 
followed by general program 


PAUL KRONE, Chairman 
































“MOHR”’ IRIS | 


ELMOHR — Colossal reddish purple....... . 
FRIEDA MOHR — Massive lilac pink...... s.3 
GRACE MOHR — Soft gray-blue.......... 
MOHRSON — Intensive violet-purple..... 
ORMOHR — Huge silvery violet........... 50 
One each (Value $3.10) $2.00 postpaid 
FREE ¢ Iris and Perennial catalog on request 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp, Box H-5 Spokane, Wash. 
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| April 29-May 9. Maryland. House and | 





Garden Pilgrimage sponsored by the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 
May 4. Portland, Ore. Garden Fair, Tea 
and Open Gardens of the Eastmoreland 
Garden Club. All Saint’s Episcopal 
Church. 

May 4-5. Ashville, N. C. Spring Flower 
Show sponsored by the Council of Ash- 
ville Garden Clubs in the Auditorium. 


May 4-7. Victoria, B. C. Spring Garden | 


Festival of the 
Society. 

May 11-12. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Meet- 
ing, Garden Club Federation of Pa., at 
Hotel Warwick. 

May 11-12. Victoria, B. C. Spring Show in 
Crystal Garden. 

May 11-14. Kentucky. Open House spon- 
sored by the Garden Club of Kentucky. 
Entire state. 

May 12-13. Atlanta, Ga. Spring Exhibition, 
Atlanta Flower Show Association in City 
Auditorium. 

May 12-15. Chattanooga, Tenn. Annual 
Spring Meeting, American Rose Society 
at Memorial Auditorium. 

May 17-19. Lake Geneva, Wisc. Fourth 
Exhibitors and Flower Show Judging 
School of the Wisconsin Garden Club 
Federation at Horticultural Hall. 


Victoria Horticultural | 
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Horticultural Society 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


i 
1949 ° 
GARDEN VISITS 


ee 1:00 to 5:30 P.M. 
April 30 — Newtown Square, Media 
and Wawa 


May7 — Main Line 
May 14 — Chestnut Hill 


FREE TO MEMBERS 


Guests of Members 
$1.00 for each afternoon 


Y 
OPEN GARDEN DAY 
Tuesday May 10 /All Day} 


Scott Foundation 


Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Open to All — No Charge 
Yr 


For folder, apply to 
The Secretary 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HORTICULTURAL HALL «+ BOSTON, MASS. 


Spring Lecture Series 


Thursday, APRIL 28, 8:00 P.M. — 
“The New Look in Gardening.” 
Prof. C. J. Gilgut, University of 


Massachusetts. 
Thursday, MAY 5, 2:00 and 8:00 
P.M. — ‘Flowers in Action.” John 


Nash Ott, Jr. A repeat appearance 
by popular demand! 


Thursday, MAY 12, 8:00 P.M. — 
“Food from Your Own Back Yard.” 
Henry Wendler, Jamaica Plain 
High School. 

Thursday, MAY 19, 8:00 P.M. — 
“The ABC’s of Garden Planning.”’ 
Dorothea Harrison, L.A., Concord. 

Thursday, MAY 26, 8:00 P.M. — 
“Small Fruits in the Suburban 
Yard.”’ Prof. A. P. French, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 
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May 2 22-25. Portland, hie, ‘Anhual Meet- 
ing, National Council of State Garden 
Clubs. 

May 23. New York, N. Y. Annual Meeting, 
American Orchid Society, at Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, in the Essex 
House. 

May 24. Glencoe, Ill. Flower Show of the 
North Shore Garden Club at Lake Shore 
Country Club. 

May 24. Berwyn, Ill. Flower Show, Berwyn 
Garden Club at Berwyn Juniors Youth 
Center. 


HORTICULTURE 
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TEN ULTRA NOVELTIES 


from HOLLAND 


For the guidance of those who wish to select the very best of 
the newest varieties imported from Holland, we offer below a 
list of ten really outstanding varieties. 
3 12 
DE GOEDE'S TRIUMPH. Beautiful orange-red. The 
wide-open firm florals set perfectly on the strong, 
Dt. J c¢edsumibaciacmecasaenneaankas $0.75 $2.50 
JUNEBELLS. Snow-white. Six to eight large florets 
bloom at a time and are set beautifully on a strong, 
IRS 5 4.5:05:61044-650004 9004600 00000000 -50 1.50 
LEEUWENHORST. Pure salmon-pink. Many large, 
wide-open flowers are set perfectly on the ex- 
tremely large, strong, straight stem............ 70 2.25 
LEOPOLD STOKOFSKY. Very large flowered. 
White with delicate pink gloss and red blotch in 
CPR, WRRNGES QUIET. «0 6c c coscvesecoscees 60 2.00 
MONSOER. Velvety ruby-red. The medium-sized 
florets, of which eight to ten are open at a time, are 
= ae and strongly attached to slender, stiff 
pinche tS 4000090006008 0 096806 004s 0060s 75 2.50 
NEw! EUROPE. Light red. A fine self color, with many 
OWS GOED GF OREO. cc ccccccccvcccccccesees -50 £1.50 
PAUL RUBENS. Without a doubt the finest purple 
yet introduced. Large flowers of the richest color. 
I Is 6. 6.0:0:0:005050:406006406 -70 2.25 
SALMAN’S GLORY. Creamy white with distinct red 
markings on creamy yellow blotch. Six to eight 


beautifully formed, large flowers open at a time. . 75 2.50 
SOLE MIO. Pure yellow with a striking scarlet mark- 

I, 6 6.604650:6000465004506060600000-0 .50 1.50 
TOPSCORE. Rich vermillion-red. A sensational exhibi- 

RS <3 6 abkn ence Oreerssges 70 2.25 


COLLECTION B 


1 bulb each of the above 10 novelties. Separately 
packed and labeled. 10 for. ........ceecceecees 


$1.95 


Gladiolus in Separate Colors 


For a succession of bloom all during the Summer and Fall plant 
the following collection of Gladiolus at intervals of one or two 
weeks. 


COLLECTION C 


10 bulbs each of 8 separate colors. Separately 
packed and labeled. 80 for........ceceeeeeeees 


$4.60 











Large-Flowered 


GLADIOLUS 


Gladioli make attractive displays in the garden and are ideal 
for house decorations. They are easily grown in any good, 
well-drained soil in a sunny location. They may be planted at 
intervals for a succession of bloom from early Spring until as 
late as the first of July. 


SUPERB LARGE-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


In compiling the following list of large-flowered varieties great care has been taken to 
select only the best variety in each color. 





12 100 
ALGONQUIN. Glowing deep scarlet. Large florets... . 6. cece eee ee eens $1.30 $9.50 
BEACON. Rose-scarlet with creamy blotch... . 2.6... ccc cece eee eeeeeeeeees 90 6.25 
CORONA. Creamy white with rose picoted edges... .. 0... ccccecccccceecs 1.45 10.75 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN. A beautiful new lavender with large ruffled florets . . 1.60 12.00 
HOPMAN GLORY. Clear yellow without markings... ......cceeceecceceees 1.05 7.50 
JEANIE. Clear, rich pink with attractive creamy yellow throat... .........06- 90 6.25 
KING LEAR. Rich wine-purple. Nice spike on tall stem.......... 99606460008 1.00 7.25 
MAID OF ORLEANS. Pure white with light cream shade in throat............ 80 5.75 
MA IUBA. Tall, scarlet-red. Midseason... 0. cccccccccccccccccccccececess 1.15 8.50 
MARGARET BEATON. Pure white with red blotch in throat... ........-.006- 1.05 7.50 
MARGARET FULTON. Beautiful deep pink. Very sturdy variety............. 80 5.75 
MASKERADE. Orange-yellow with dark red blotch In throat... ... 2.2.2.0. 1.15 8.50 
MRS. MARK'S MEMORY. Deep magenta with reddish blotch. ............6. 1.15 8.50 
PICARDY. immense spikes of rich apricot-pink blooms. .........eeeeeeeeeees 85 6.00 
I 6 none 066060065 040.0004006860008008 95 6.75 
ROSA VAN LIMA. Light rose with few darker lines in throat... ............- 1.00 7.25 
ROSE SPLENDOR. Veivety deep rose with purple sheen. ..........05eeeeee 85 6.00 
SNOW PRINCESS. Finest new white. Tall and straight spike... .........20- 95 6.75 
VALERIA. The leading red variety. Excellent form... .....ccecccccccccscece 1.35 10.00 
YELLOW HERALD. Clear, pure shade of yellow. Tall, wiry gon inadac¥eouves 1.30 9.50 
COLLECTION A 
3 bulbs each of the above 20 varieties. Separately packed and labeled. 
ham icabnectandenserers oso acnmente eres $4.95 


The following offer of Gladiolus in separate colors is intended for customers who are 
not particularly interested in the named varieties but wish to make their selection ac- 
cording to color. 


BRIGHT RED SOFT PINK PURE YELLOW 
DEEP SCARLET SNOW-WHITE SALMON-ORANGE 
BRIGHT PINK PURPLE-BLUE 


25 tor $1.50 100 for $5.75 


DELUXE MIXTURE. An exceptionally fine blend of on! ~~ the choicest large-flowered Gladiolus 
varieties in a wide array of the best colors. 12 for 75e, 25 for $1.40, 100 for $5.25 


Giant-Flowered Tuberous 


BEGONIAS 


Begonias are, perhaps, the handsomest of all summer-flowering plants. They are very 
popular for use in window-boxes, as house-plants, and for planting in beds or groups 
in moist, shaded areas. Gigantic flowers appear uninterruptedly from July until frost. 
Bulbs may be lifted in autumn and stored in a cool place over winter for planting the 
following spring. 
DOUBLE BEGONIAS 
Brilliant, full double flowers which greatly resemble the Camellia. 


RED SCARLET PINK WHITE 
ORANGE SALMON YELLOW MIXED, All Colors 
EACH 25¢ 3 for 65¢ 12 for $2.50 


ALL BULBS GUARANTEED TO BLOOM « ALL BULBS GUARANTEED TRUE TO NAME ¢ POSTPAID IN NEW ENGLAND 


Shipments Start March 14 + Bulbs Available at Showroom on That Date - Easily Followed Instructions Enclosed 


TREE-LAND, Inc. 


Memorial Drive at Western Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


TRowbridge 6-8416 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. H. 








Undernourished or improperly fed trees do 
little to enhance the beauty and value of your 
home; often scrawny with poor and sparse 
foliage, it is astonishing how quickly they may 
develop new, vigorous growth, fine leafing and 
BARTLETT GREEN TREE FOOD IS THE overall beauty thru feeding with Bartlett 
PERFECTLY BALANCED PREPARED Green Tree Food, scientifically . formulated 
NUTRIENT FOR SHADE TREES — and applied in accordance with the experience 


AVAILABLE ONLY THRU THE F. A. and knowledge of our Research Laboratories 
BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY and Experimental Grounds. 





Fine shade trees mean much to your home... 
SY Fit IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR protect the value they create. 

PROMPT CONSULTATION TO PROTECT 

THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES 


ah 


~<— 
The Bartlett Way 
Py 


a ea nT Te eee 
The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. i 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me j & a 


to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. T R F i r X p cE R T C O ; 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cam- 
bridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. |.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, 
Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Bernardsville, Morriwstown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), 
York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, 
oo a A Oe a Ve some aouat ew ynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; 





